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CHAPTER  IX. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


The  montlis  at  Heathcote  went  quickly  by. 
The  autumn  winds  blew  and  the  leaves 
came  down,  covering  the  terraces  and  trim 
garden  walks  at  the  Hall,  making  the 
gardeners'  elForts  to  sweep  them  up  almost 
as  useless  as  the  labours  of  Sisyphus.  A 
brief  St.  Michael's  summer  yielded  place 
to  chill  October,  and  then  came  November 
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gloom,  rotting  leaves,  and  ceaseless  rain,, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  December's 
crisp  clear  air  and  first  touches  of  frost, 
heralding  the  approach  of  Christmas,  the 
bright  spot  in  England's  dreary  winter. 

And  all  the  while  Sir  Raglan  was  away. 

He  could  not  stand  Heathcote  at  this 
time  of  year,  he  said,  the  damp  afi'ected  his 
spirits,  he  was  moped  to  death  ;  so  he  de- 
parted, leaving  his  Avife  behind.  He  was 
gone  she  knew  not  whither,  save  when  from 
time  to  time  he  would  send  her  a  line,, 
(generally  when  he  wished  her  to  execute 
some  commission,)  now  from  London,  now 
from  Paris,  now  from  some  country-house 
which  she  remembered  to  have  heard  of  in 
his  bachelor  days.  She  felt  the  separation 
keenly,  the  more  so  because  it  came  just 
now.     She  remembered  the  smile  upon  his 
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face  as  he  bent  over  their  child,  and  the 
kiss  he  had  given  her,  and  then,  just  when 
they  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  one 
anotherthan  they  had  ever  been  before,  some 
strange  influence  had  come  between  and 
thrust  them  asunder  again.  It  was  very 
hard.  Despite  all  her  efforts,  the  little  rift 
in  the  lute  of  their  married  life  kept  widen- 
ing, until  all  the  music  of  it  threatened  to 
die  away  in  jangling  discord. 

But  she  was  not  a  woman  Avho  wore  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve.  Whatever  she 
thought,  she  kept  her  feelings  to  herself. 
Her  simple  creed,  her  child-like  faith  sus- 
tained her ;  she  had  her  duty  to  do,  and 
in  doing  it  she  found,  if  not  happiness, — 
peace.  It  was  easier  for  her  in  some  ways 
now,  for  she  was  not  alone ;  there  was  her 
child,    and   the    pure,  tender    delights    of 
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motherliood  were  hers.  She  kej)t  a  brave 
face  before  the  world,  she  did  not  pose  as- 
'  a  neglected  wife,  though  all  her  little 
world  knew  it,  pitied  her,  and  admired  her 
bravery.  There  are  many  such  wives  as 
she,  patient,  loving  creatures,  hiding  their 
wounds  down  deep  beneath  the  world's- 
cold  gaze,  and  patiently  doing  their  duty 
to  their  children  and  their  home.  Slighted, 
neglected,  ignored,  they  yet  bear  all  with 
that  silent  heroism  of  which  only  suffering 
women  are  capable. 

In  her  solitude  at  the  great  lonely  Hall, 
lonely  because  the  presence  of  its  master 
was  lacking,  Margaret  sought  instinctively 
the  companionship  and  friendship  of  the 
Rector's  young  wife.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  this  would  have  been 
natural,  for   Helen  was    the    only  young 
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married  woman  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood Avhom  Lady  Heathcote  couhl 
admit  to  any  degree  of  intimacy  ;  moreover, 
the  relations  between  the  Hall  and  the 
Rectory  were  such  that  they  were  of 
necessity  thrown  much  together.  The 
Rector  found  in  Lady  Heathcote  a  wariu 
seconder  to  all  his  schemes  for  the  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of  the  parish,  and  Helen 
was  obliged,  if  only  for  appearance's  sake, 
to  show  something  of  interest  in  plans 
which  interested  others  so  much.  But 
there  were  other  influences  at  work  as 
well.  She,  who  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  woman-friend  before,  found 
herself  instinctively  drawn  to  the  gentle 
kindly  girl  who  was  Sir  Raglan's  wife. 
And  Margaret,  too,  prompted  by  the 
memory  of  the    appeal  which    had    come 
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from  the  lips  of  this  woman  who  was  so 
young,  and  yet  seemed  so  unhappy,  was 
eager  to  take  any  opportunity  which  might 
offer  of  knowing  her  better.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  first  feeling  of  restraint 
wore  off,  that  these  two  women  found 
themselves  being  gradually  drawn  closer 
and  closer  together,  in  spite  of  their  widely 
diiFering  temperaments. 

A  French  cynic  has  said  that  a  real 
friendship  between  two  women  is  impos- 
sible, more  especially  if  it  should  happen 
that  both  women  love  the  same  man  ;  but 
human  nature  is  so  different,  so  capable 
of  infinite  changes  and  graduations,  that 
maxims  of  this  kind  break  down  as  often 
as  they  apply.  Any  way,  the  friendship 
was  i^ossible  here,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
complete     confidence    was    wanting,    for 
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neither  laid  bare  to  tlie  other  the  inner 
secrets  of  the  heart.  Perhaps  it  Avas  the 
nnexpressecl  fact  that  each  loved  and  each 
snifered,  which  nnited  them  in  that  mag- 
netic bond  of  sympathy  which  snfFering 
alone  can  oiye.  As  she  o^ot  to  know  her 
friend  better,  Margaret  would  talk  freely, 
with  the  frankness  of  an  innocent  confid- 
ing nature,  of  her  loveless  childhood,  of 
her  solitary  girlhood,  of  her  home,  her 
child,  her  plans,  in  short,  of  everything 
which  made  up — or  had  made  up — her 
daily  life.  Only  upon  one  subject,  her 
husband,  was  she  silent,  and  Helen  knew 
that  in  that  silence  lay  the  one  thing 
wanting  to  complete  the  happiness  of  this 
perfect  life. 

Xo   Avord    or  hint  of   neglect    did  Mar- 
garet   ever  breathe,    yet    the    other   read 
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her  as  if  she  were  an  open  book.  Helen 
knew  that  she  suffered,  and  the  know- 
ledge bowed  her  head  in  shame.  She  felt 
like  a  Judas,  she,  this  innocent  girl's  seem- 
ing friend,  was  really  her  betrayer.  There 
was  no  scorn  too  fierce  for  her  to  pour  upon 
herself ;  she  wrestled  with  her  love  as  with 
an  unholy  thing,  but  still  it  clung  to  her ; 
for,  struggle  as  she  might  to  root  it  from 
her  heart,  there  was  ever  the  bitter-sweet 
knowledge  that  he  loved  her  still.  Then  a 
sense  of  her  treachery  would  strike  her 
like  a  blow,  and  she  would  fall  on  her 
knees  and  pray  for  strength  to  cast  oiF 
this  guilty  thing  which  was  poisoning  her 
life.  There  was  something  sublime  in  this 
fierce  conflict  between  rio^ht  and  wrono^ 
which  was  Avarring  within  her.  The  dearer 
Margaret  became  to    her  the  fiercer  was 
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the  struggle,  for  she  was  of  an  open, 
generous  nature,  and  the  sense  of  her 
treachery  stung  her  hke  shame. 

So  the  months  went  by  until  Christmas 
came,  and  Sir  Raglan  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  But  not  alone, — he  shrank 
instinctively  from  a  solitude  a  deux^ — Bertie 
Claverham  came  with  him,  and  Lady  Vers- 
choyle,  who  had  grown  very  feeble  the 
last  few  years,  joined  them  from  the 
Dower  House.  When  Christmas  was  over 
there  was  to  be  a  large  house-party  at  the 
Hall,  and  many  festivities.  Sir  Raglan 
himself  superintended  the  list  of  guests. 
He  was  not  a  believer  in  the  sweets  of 
domestic  solitude,  and  his  wife  obediently 
sent  out  the  invitations,  though  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

At  the  Rectory,  too,  there  was  a  guest. 
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Madame  de  Dandoy,  who,  having  given 
up  her  house  at  Brighton,  was  now  lead- 
ing a  nomadic — one  might  almost  say  a 
predatory — life,  since  she,  for  the  most 
part,  preyed  upon  her  friends,  wrote  and 
invited  herself  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
her  niece. 

'  I  feel  I  am  getting  old,'  she  wrote, 
^  and  at  this  sacred  season  it  is  best  that 
we  should  bear  no  ill-will  to  anyone. 
Therefore  I  forgive  Algernon  freely  for  his 
rudeness  to  me  when  last  we  met,  and  for 
his  subsequent  neglect,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  my  forgiveness  I  propose  to  come  and 
pay  you  and  him  a  visit,  and  thus  spend 
this  great  festival  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family.' 

But  the  Reverend  Algernon  did  not 
seem  to   reciprocate   these    sentiments  in 
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the  spirit  in  which  they  were  oiFerecl,  and 
he  showed  a  marked  disinclination  to  re- 
ceive the  Countess  into  his  bosom. 

'  If  once  we  get  her  in  we  shall  never 
get  her  out,'  he  said ;  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  difficulty,  and  by  fixing  a 
definite  date  for  her  departure,  that  Helen 
persuaded  him  to  allow  Madame  de  Dandoy 
to  come. 

The  Countess  came  almost  by  return  of 
post,  and  was  efi'usive  in  her  greetings. 
She  was  of  opinion  that  now  her  niece  was- 
settled  in  a  comfortable  Rectory,  it  was 
high  time  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  not  to 
let  any  imaginary  'grievance  against  that 
niece's  husband  stand  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial benefits. 

'  She  ate  my  bread  for  a  long  time,  I 
might  as  well  eat  some  of  hers,'  was  her 
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mental  reflection,  thus  giving  expression 
somewhat  coarsely  to  sentiments  Avhich,  it 
may  be  feared,  are  entertained  by  many 
of  those  who  dispense  or  receive  hospital- 
ity in  this  later  age,  from  the  dinner  by 
double-entry,  down  to  the  modest  five- 
o'clock  tea. 

'  What  beautiful  flowers  you  have  got, 
Helen  !'  exclaimed  Madame  de  Dandoy, 
the  evening  of  her  arrival. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  cosy  little 
drawing-room  of  the  Rectory,  after  dinner. 
The  Rector  had  gone  to  his  study,  and 
they  were  alone.  The  Countess  was  re- 
clining in  a  capacious  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  and  was  toasting  her  feet  on  the 
fender.  An  empty  cofFee-cup  stood  on  a 
Moorish  stool  by  her  elbow,  and  her  specta- 
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cles  and  a  tavourite  novelette  were  ready 
to  hand.  Altogether  she  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  comfort. 

'  Yes,  are  they  not  ?  Lady  Heathcote 
sent  them.  She  keeps  me  Avell  supplied. 
Our  little  green-house  has  nothing  in  it 
except  a  few  cuttings  ;  but  up  at  the  Hall 
they  have  any  amount  of  flowers.' 

'  Lady  Heathcote !'  Avith  an  accent  of 
surprise.     '  Do  you  see  much  of  her?' 

'  Xearly  every  day,  and  sometimes  even 
oftener  than  that.  We  are  great  friends,' 
said  Helen,  with  a  little  too  palpable 
assumption  of  indifference.  Perhaps  it 
Avas  the  firelight  which  burned  more  redly, 
and  accounted  for  the  flush  which  crept 
over  her  face. 

'Well,  I  never!'  ejaculated  the  Countess, 
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contemplatively  regarding  her  niece's  pro- 
file. '  And  Sir  Raglan,'  she  said,  present- 
ly, '  do  you  see  much  of  him  too  ?' 

Helen  did  not  rej)ly  immediately,  but 
looked  steadily  before  her  into  the  glow- 
ing depths  of  the  fire.  The  flush  on  her 
face  burned  a  deeper  red  as  she  said, 

'  I  have  only  seen  Sir  Raglan  once,  and 
then  it  was  alone.  He  has  been  away  a 
good  deal  since,  and — and  when  we  meet 
again  it  will  be  as  strangers.' 

'  That's  right,'  said  the  Countess,  with 
an  air  of  relief.  '  Do  you  know,  it's  been 
on  my  mind  to  ask  you  what  I  was  to  do 
ever  since  I  came  ?  Now  I  know  my  line 
of  country,  it  will  be  all  right.' 

The  old  indignant  flash  came  into 
Helen's  eyes. 

'  I  do  not  wish  you  to  act  any  part  on 
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my  account,'  she  said,  lifting  her  head 
proudly.  '  You  haye  met  Sir  Raglan 
before.  You  had  better  say  so,  and — on 
second  reflection,  I  Avill  do  the  same.' 

'  Just    as    you    like,    of    course,'    said 
Madame  de  Dandoy. 

'  I  have  never  yet  met  him,'  Helen  went 
on,  unheeding  her  aunt's  interruption, 
'before  my  husband  or  Lady  Heathcote.  I 
do  not  care  to  do  so  with  a  lie  on  my  lips. 
And  yet  if  I  do  not  tell  a  falsehood  I  must 
keep  back  the  truth.  Oh !  the  shame  of 
it.  It  is  not  for  my  sake  I  wish  to  conceal 
anything,  but  for  others,  to  save  her  pain. 
God  knows  for  myself  I  care  nothing.' 

She  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

'There,  there,  Helen,'  cried  the  Countess, 
'  you  need  not  work  yourself  up  so.  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  got 

VOL.  III.  c 
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over  that  by  this  time.  Really,  I  don't 
see  anything  in  a  little  trifling  flirtation 
to  ma.ke  such  a  fuss  about.  The  thing  is 
over  and  done  with  now,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  forgotten  the  better.  I  am  sure,' 
looking  round  the  room,  '  that  everything 
has  been  for  the  best.  What  could  you 
want  nicer  than  this,  I  should  like  to 
know?  And,  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  the 
trouble  I  had  to  make  you  marry  Algernon 
Portal,  who,  I  daresay,  will  be  a  Bishop 
one  of  these  days  ;  and  then  whom  will 
you  have  to  thank  for  it  all  but  me  ?' 

The  Countess  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
visions  of  episcopal  palaces  andlawn-sleeves 
floating  before  her  eyes. 

'  But  there  is  one  thing  I  can  never 
understand,'  she  added,  '  and  that  is  why 
a  Bishop's  wife  should  not  have  a  title. 
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For  liim  to  be  *'  My  Lord,"  and  for  her  to 
remain  only  plain  ''Mrs.,"  that's  a  thing 
I  cannot  understand;  can  you?' 

But  Helen  declined  to  commit  herself  to 
an  opinion  on  a  matter  so  remote. 

'  You  did  not  contemplate  Bishoprics  in 
Little  Smith  Street,'  she  said,  with  faint 
scorn. 

'  Oh !  Little  Smith  Street  was  a  hole,' 
forcibly  rather  than  politely  rejoined 
Madame  de  Dandoy,  unfurling  her  fan 
vigorously,  and  by  no  means  relishing  the 
reminder.  '  We  are  all  of  us  liable  to 
make  mistakes  sometimes,  even  the  wisest 
anion o'  us.  And  I  am  sure  I  never  claimed 
to  be  infallible.  I  made  a  mistake,  worse 
luck,  when  I  married  that  Marin  din  ;  but 
to  have  it  everlastingly  thrown  at  your 
head  by  your  own   flesh   and  blood  that 
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owes  everything  to  you,  is  a  little  too  much/ 
said  the  Countess,  preparing  for  tears.  It 
was  a  habit  of  hers,  when  she  found  her- 
self in  the  wrong,  to  try  to  carry  the  war 
into  her  adversary's  quarters. 

'  I  never  even  alluded  to  him,'  said 
Helen,  composedly  ;  '  but  since  you  have, 
where  is  he  now?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  with  sudden 
asperity,  '  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  care. 
He  draws  his  money  regularly  enough, 
that  I  know — to  my  sorrow ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  bothers  me  by  letter,  word,  or 
look,  it  will  be  stopped.  I  wish  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Please,  do  not 
mention  his  name  again.  And  now  tell 
me,'  with  a  sudden  change  of  subject, 
'  what  is  this  Lady  Heathcote  like?' 

Helen   got   U2:>    and    crossed  the  room. 
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She  could  not  bear  to  discuss  Margaret, 
gentle,  good  Margaret,  whom  she  was 
wronging  so  deej^ly,  with  a  woman  of  her 
aunt's  type.  She  went  to  her  writing- 
table,  and  taking  up  a  letter  which  lay 
there,  held  it  out. 

'  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  yourself  soon,'  she  said,  coldly. 
*  Here  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Heathcote  ask- 
ing us  all  to  dine  at  the  Hall  the  day  after 
Christmas  T)ay.  I  have  not  replied  to  it 
yet,  for  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Shall 
we  accept  ?' 

'  Accept,  by  all  means,'  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  with  alacrity.  '  Is  it  a  party  ? 
Yes.  Then  certainly  accept.  I  shall  wear 
my  black  satin  and  the  amethysts.  No- 
thing could  possibly  be  better.  I  am  so 
glad  I  brought  them  with  me ;  and  it  will 
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really  be  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  that  dear, 
handsome,  wicked  Sir  Raglan  again.' 

Helen  sighed,  thoughtfully  twisting  the 
note  round  and  round  in  her  fingers. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  so.  If  she  and  Sir 
Raglan  were  to  meet  as  every-day  acquaint- 
ances before  the  world,  there  must  be  a 
beginning.     Why  not  now  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  DIXNER-PARTY. 


It  was  a  cold  gusty  night  following  upon 
a  rainy  clay  ;  everything  was  wet  and  sod- 
den, not  in  the  least  like  the  traditional 
Christmas.  But  within  the  hospitable 
portals  of  Heathcote  Hall  all  was  light  and 
warmth.  The  great  hall  decorated  with 
holly  and  evergreens,  with  its  carved  stone 
hreplace  wherein  the  huge  logs  burned 
brightly,  its  armour,  and  j^ortraits  of 
Heathcotes  dead  and  gone,  formed  a  grate- 
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ful  contrast  to  the  damp  and  gloom  with- 
out, and  seemed  to  bid  the  guests  a  silent 
welcome.  In  the  long  low  drawing-room, 
lighted  in  the  old-fashioned  way  Avith  wax- 
candles  in  silver  sconces  around  the  room, 
most  of  the  guests  were  already  assembled, 
gathered  around  the  hearthrug  in  various 
attitudes  of  enforced  cheerfulness,  discom- 
fort, or  expectation,  trying  to  kill  the 
uncomfortable  pause  before  dinner  by 
original  remarks  about  the  weather  or  the 
state  of  the  roads. 

They  were  the  usual  sort  of  people  one 
meets  at  a  dinner  of  this  kind — decorously 
correct  and  correspondingly  uninteresting. 
By  way  of  a  little  fresh  blood  there  were 
two  or  three  people  staying  in  the  house, 
amongst  whom  was  Bertie  Claverham. 
Then  there  were   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allonby, 
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and  their  daughter,  lookmg  a  little  blue 
after  their  eight  miles'  drive  ;  Sir  Harve}^ 
and  Lady  Upton,  the  latter  in  a  historic 
dress  which  had  first  seen  the  lii^ht  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  stay  in  that 
part  of  the  county  some  twenty  years 
before;  a  young  bachelor  squire,  who  hav- 
ing come  from  far,  was  there  to  dine  and 
sleep,  and  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Barrable, 
with  a  callow  son  from  Cambridge. 

The  Rectory  party  came  last  of  all,  fully 
ten  minutes  after  the  half-hour,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Rector,  who  had  been  kej^t 
waiting  by  Madame  de  Dandoy,and  the  dis- 
comfort of  Sir  Harvey  Upton,  who  in  conse- 
quence found  himself  waiting  for  his  dinner. 
But  the  Countess  had  a  terrific  struggle 
at  the  last  with  her  refractory  waist,  and, 
fret  and  fume  as  he  would,  Algernon  Por- 
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tal  had  to  wait  until  she  had  conquered  it. 
When  she  at  length  descended,  she  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  Her  head  was  crowned  with 
an  enormous  toupee^  fringed  and  curled  in 
a  positively  bewildering  manner,  her  eye- 
brows were  clearly  defined,  her  ample  neck 
and  shoulders,  well-displayed,  were  set  off 
by  the  famous  amethysts,  and  the  shining 
folds  of  her  satin  train  swept  the  ground 
behind  her.  Even  Helen,  usually  so  in- 
different, could  not  forbear  a  gasp  as  she 
saw  this  magnificent  vision  descending 
the  Rectory  stairs. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  have  my  little  black 
lace  shawl,  aunt?'  she  asked,  with  a  glance 
at  the  Countess's  decoUetee  hnst.  'You  will 
find  those  large  rooms  so  very  cold.' 

'  Shawl,  nonsense,'  said  Madame  de 
Dandoy,  with  a  shrug  which  threatened  a 
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fresh  danger  in  the  direction  of  her  shoul- 
der-straps. '  Give  me  my  wraps  and  come 
along,  or  we  shall  be  late.' 

'  I  have  been  waiting  ten  minutes  al- 
ready, madam,'  said  the  Rector,  who  was 
standing  by,  watch  in  hand,  with  a  glance 
of  the  most  withering  reproach. 

'  Have  you  ?'  rejoined  the  Countess,  im- 
perturbably.  '  Give  me  your  arm,  then,  to 
the  carriage,  and  don't  stand  there  staring, 
or  I  shall  think  that  you  have  forgotten 
your  manners.  You  see,  it  looks  so  hungry 
to  turn  up  punctually,'  she  added,  ex- 
planatorily, as  they  rolled  along ;  '  and, 
besides,  what  does  it  matter  if  we  are  a 
little  late  ?     I  have  to  remember  my  rank.' 

However,  they  arrived  at  last  to  find 
everyone  assembled  before  them.  As  they 
were  announced,  Mara'aret  came  forward 
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to  greet  them  with  a  smile,  and,  cutting 
short  Helen's  apologies  with  a  kindly  pro- 
test, turned  to  introduce  them  to  her 
husband. 

But  the  Countess  was  before  her. 

'  Oh  !  Sir  Raglan j'  she  cried,  with  effu- 
sion, '  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you 
again,  and  how  surprised  you  must  be  to  ' 
see  us!  Do  you  remember  my  niece?  I 
think  she- was  with  me  that  time  at  Wild- 
bad.  Ah !  yes,  Helen,  here  is  Sir  Raglan 
Heathcote, — CajDtain  Heathcote  he  was 
then.' 

Did  he  remember  her  ?  Yes,  if  eyes 
could  speak.  He  took  the  hand  she  mutely 
held  out  to  him. 

Margaret  looked  slightly  surprised. 

'  So  you  and  my  husband  have  met 
before  ?'  she  said. 
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A  flush  of  shame  dyed  Helen's  cheek. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  confusedly ;  '  but  he 
was  not  Sir  Raglan  then.     I  did  not ' 

But  at  this  moment  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  Lady  Heathcote  had  to  see 
to  the  marshalling  of  her  guests.  They  all 
filed  into  the  dining-room,  Sir  Raglan  lead- 
ing the  way  Avith  Lady  U])ton,  much  to 
the  Countess's  disgust.  She,  however,  fell 
to  Bertie  Claverham,  who  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  drawing  her  out — an  operation 
which  seemed  to  afford  him  an  infinite 
amount  of  satisfaction,  for  the  Countess 
assumed  Avith  her  amethysts  Avhat  she  con- 
ceived to  be  the  airs  of  aAvoman  of  fashion. 
Her  conversation  positively  bristled  Avith 
anecdotes  of  princes  and  princesses,  dukes 
and  duchesses,  ambassadors  and  ambassa- 
dresses galore,  all  of  Avhom  she  called  by 
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their  familiar  names  and  claimed  as  her 
intimate  friends. 

'  Ah  !  the  dear  Duchess,'  she  sighed,  as 
Claverham  incidentally  mentioned  one  of 
the  leaders  of  English  Society.  '  I  knew 
her  at  Brussels  long  ago,  when  she  was 
Lizzie  Adare — before  he  came  into  the 
Dukedom,  you  know.  She  was  one  of  my 
bosom  friends.     Do  you  know  her  too  ?' 

'  She  is  my  aunt,'  he  rejoined,  imper- 
turbably.  '  And  you  know  her  so  well. 
That  is  charming,  for  she  is  coming  to  stay 
near  here  shortly — at  Castle  Clere.  She  will 
be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  renew  an  old 
acquaintance.' 

The  Countess  looked  a  trifle  discon- 
certed, but  rallied  immediately. 

'  Ah !  well,'  she  said,  '  I  hope  so ;  but 
great  people  have  short  memories,  and  we 
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have  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
under  very  different  circumstances  at  the 
Belgian  Court.' 

'You  know  Brussels  well,  then?' 
'  Helas!  well  indeed,  not  as  it  is  now,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  old 
regime.  Eli!  mon  Dieti^  quel  he!  temps P 
The  Countess  became  more  French  as  she 
indulged  in  her  reminiscences.  Even  her 
English  assumed  a  foreign  accent.  '  Then 
we  used  to  drive  into  Brussels  from  our 
chateau  in  a  chariot  and  four  with  out- 
riders, and  all  our  people  would  turn  out 
to  see  us  off.  Alas  !  those  days  have  gone 
for  ever,  those  dreadful  railways,  and  the 
common  English  who  overrun  Brussels 
to-day,  have  vulgarised  everything.  And 
they  are  so  pushing,  too — the  English  I 
mean,  not  the  railways — struggling  to  the 
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very  steps  of  the  throne.  As  the  clear 
Queen  used  to  say  to  me,  "  Chere  Com- 
tesse,  j'amie  votre  patrie,  mais  pourquoi 
envoyez-vous  tons  vos  vauriens  chez-nous 
autres?"  And  often  she  would  ask  me, 
"  Qui  est  ca — et  ca?'" 

'  Ah !  you  would  know,  of  course,'  said 
her  listener,  drily. 

'  Yes,  you  see  my  husband  enjoyed  so 
much  the  confidence  of  the  Court.  He  knew 
every  secret  of  la  haute  politique^'  Avent  on 
the  Countess,  unconscious  of  irony,  her 
pretensions  increasing  as  the  dinner,  to 
which  she  did  ample  justice,  progressed. 

'  Ah !  by-th  e-way ,  I  met  a  De  Dandoy  once. 
I  wonder  if  he  was  any  connection  of  yours?' 

'  Which  one,  I  wonder.  There  were 
three  brothers :  my  husband  the  Count, 
the    Bishop,    and   t\iQ   Ambassador,'    said 
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Madame  de  Dandoy,  with  unction,  pro- 
nouncing eacli  word  very  distinctly,  so  as 
to  impress  lier  neighbour  on  the  other  side. 
'  The  Ambassador,  most  likely.  Where 
did  you  meet  him  ?     At  Berlin  ?' 

'  Oh !  no,'  said  Claverham,  with  diffi- 
culty repressing  a  laugh  as  the  memory  of 
a  certain  escapade  in  which  this  particular 
De  Dandoy  had  not  figured  very  creditably, 
rose  before  his  mind's  eye,  '  it  was  not  at 
Berlin;  it  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  he 
certainly  was  not  an  Ambassador  then.' 

'  Oh !  a  cadet,  doubtless,'  said  the 
Countess,  dismissing  the  connection  with 
an  airy  indifference  since  it  had  served  her 
turn,  '  all  great  houses  have  their  cadets ; 
sometimes  not  all  they  should  be.  Ours,  I 
fear,  is  no  exception.  That  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  which  one  of  those  dear,  de- 
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lightful  Orleanist  Princes  told  me  once  .  .  .' 
What  he  told  her  Claverham  never 
heard,  for  at  that  moment  he  caught  a 
beseeching  glance  directed  at  him  across 
the  table  from  Helen's  eyes,  appealing 
to  him  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  appeal, 
to  desist.  And  this  so  distracted  his 
attention,  that  by  the  time  he  regained 
it  again  the  Countess  had  changed  the 
subject,  and  was  plying  him  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  coming  festivities  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  all  of  which  she 
meant,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  have  a 
share. 

Helen  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw  Ma- 
dame de  Dandoy  drift  off  into  safer  waters. 
It  seemed  to  her  exaggerated  sense  that 
she  had  never  known  her  aunt  exhibit 
herself  in  a  worse  light  than  she  had  done 
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to-niglit.  After  all,  she  was  responsible 
for  her.  She  tormented  herself  by  won- 
dering what  the  other  ladies  of  the  party 
would  think  of  this  new  element  which 
she  had  introduced  into  their  circle.  She 
need  not  have  made  herself  unhappy  on 
that  account,  for  if  they  thought  about 
the  Countess  at  all,  it  was  to  consider  her 
vulgarity  as  eccentricity,  her  toilette  cliic^ 
and  her  conversation  as  '  so  foreign.'  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  women  are 
always  '  down  '  upon  one  another.  That 
only  happens — if  it  happens  at  all — in  the 
€ase  of  a  possible  rival,  and  the  Countess 
could  not  be  considered  in  that  light,  as 
she  was  a  stranger  among  them  and  pilgrim, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

Helen  was  now  able  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  small  talk  of  the  young  country 
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squire  who  had  taken  her  in,  and  who  sat 
beside  her  exercising  his  bucolic  brain  by 
wondering  how  on  earth  the  new  parson 
at  Heathcote  came  by  such  a  handsome 
wife.  But  his  conversation  was  not  in- 
teresting, for  it  ran  chiefly  on  the  weather, 
the  hunting,  and  the  prospects  of  skating. 
ISTor  did  she  find  much  relief  from  her 
neighbour  on  the  other  side,  Archdeacon 
Barrable,  who  prosed  away  about  Diocesan 
gatherings  and  Friendly  Societies.  Helen 
listened,  meekly  murmuring  an  aflirma- 
tive  answer  now  and  then  when  direct- 
ly appealed  to,  with  a  deference  which 
concealed  her  wandering  attention,  and 
delighted  the  Archdeacon,  whose  dogmatic 
utterances  were  apt  to  be  derided  by  the 
wife  of  his  bosom. 

'  A  very  pleasing  person,  my  dear,  that 
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Mrs.  Portal,'  remarked  the  Archdeacon,  as 
they  were  driving  home  together  later  on. 
^  She  seems  to  have  such  right  ideas  about 
things.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?'  snapped  the  Arch- 
deaconess, — as  they  nicknamed  her, — su- 
perciliously, '  I  am  sorry  I  can't  agree  with 
you ;  she  lacks  style  sadly,  and  then  her 
dress  cut  like  that !  I  call  it  positively  in- 
decent. But,  there,  you  men  are  all  the 
same.  Given  a  pretty  face,  you  forget 
all  the  rest.' 

'  My  dear,  my  dear !'  exclaimed  the 
Archdeacon,  deprecatingly.  '  You  forget 
my  Sacred  Office.' 

Meanwhile,  Helen,  all  unconscious  of 
this  forthcoming  condemnation,  was  as 
unhappy  as  even  Mrs.  Barrable  could  have 
wished  her  to  be.     Seated  between  a  cross- 
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fire  of  platitude  and  common-place,  the 
dinner  seemed  interminable  to  her  as  it 
wore  its  slow  length  along.  Far  down  the 
table,  across  the  expanse  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  sparkling  glass  and  silver,  she 
could  see  Sir  Raglan  listening  with  an 
ill-concealed  air  of  boredom  to  Lady  Up- 
ton's sallies,  yet  ever  and  anon  his  eyes^ 
moodily  sought  hers.  Then,  as  she  turned 
them  away,  she  would  see  Margaret  at  the 
other  end,  the  gracious,  kindly  hostess,  and 
catch  her  friendly  smile  which  always  struck 
her  with  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  to  her  when  the  signal  Avas 
given  to  depart,  and  she  was  able  to  escape 
to  the  drawing-room,  under  Lady  Vers- 
choyle's  wing. 

But  the  ordeal  was  not  over  yet ;  the  hard- 
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est  part  was  still  to  come.  When  the  men 
had  come  in  from  the  dining-room,  warmed 
with  the  after-dinner  glow,  the  frigidity  of 
the  party  broke  up  somewhat,  and  people 
scattered  about  the  room  in  little  congenial 
groups. 

There  was  of  course  the  usual  request 
for  ^  a  Kttle  music,'  and  Miss  Allonby  was 
induced — after  much  pressing — to  trill  out 
a  love-ditty  in  a  reedy  soprano,  and  Mrs. 
Barrable  executed  a  tour  de  force  on  the 
piano  with  tremendous  dash  and  velocity. 
Presently,  when  these  performances  were 
over,  Margaret  found  time  to  come  and  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  her 
friend. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  met  my 
husband,'  she  said,  returning  naturally  to 
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the  subject  which  had  exercised  her  mind 
before  dinner.  '  Where  was  it  you  saw 
him?' 

'  At  Wildbad,'  replied  Helen,  with  a  con- 
fused glance  towards  the  far  corner  of  the 
room,  where  Sir  Raglan  was  standing  dis- 
cussing hunting  prospects  with  Sir  Harvey- 
Upton.  '  But  he  was  not  Sir  Raglan  then, 
and ' 

'  You  see,  dear  Lady  Heathcote,'  cried 
the  Countess,  coming  to  the  rescue;  she 
had  scented  the  danger  from  afar.  '  Helen 
was  there  such  a  little  time,  she  scarcely 
saw  Sir  Raglan, — Captain  Heathcote  he 
was  then.  But  I  saw  more  of  him.  I, — 
who  knew  poor,  dear  Sir  Francis  so 
well.' 

Here  Madame  de  Dandoy  heaved  a 
gentle  sigh,  but  whether  of  repletion — for 
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she  had  done  justice  to  an  excellent  din- 
ner— or  for  the  defunct  Sir  Francis,  who 
shall  say? 

'You  knew  my  father?'  said  Margaret, 
softly. 

'  Knew  him !'  returned  the  Countess,  with 
effusion,  secure  from  contradiction,  for  she 
knew  that  Helen  would  not  venture  to  cross 
her  now.  '  Why,  my  dear  Lady  Heathcote, 
he  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  Ah  !' 
putting  her  head  pensively  on  one  side, 
'  you  remind  me  of  him  more  than  I  can 
say.  Every  word,  every  gesture,  calls 
him  back  to  me  again.  You  see,'  she  went 
on,  '  I  knew  him  so  well.  I  had  rooms 
upon  the  same  floor  of  the  same  hotel,  and 
we  saw  one  another  every  day — in  fact, 
later  on  in  the  day  when  the  morning 
"  cure  "  was  over,  almost  every  hour;  Ah ! 
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that  was  a  privilege  indeed ! — Such  a  proud^ 
reserved  man  as  he  was,  quite  one  of  the  old 
noblesse.  1  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom  he 
admitted  to  any  approach  to  intimacy ;  but 
when  one  knew  him — ah,  my  dear,  what  a 
man  !  what  a  mind  !  what  a  heart !  Never 
shall  I  forget  those  sweet  days  of  com- 
panionship.' 

Here  the  Countess,  overcome  by  the 
reminiscence,  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

'  At  Wildbad  !  That  was  where  he  died/ 
said  Margaret,  gently.  Her  father  was  but 
a  memory  to  her,  yet  he  was  her  father 
for  all  that,  and  she  loved  to  hear  about 
him. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  it  was,'  said  the  Countess^ 
drawing  her  chair  nearer,  and  speaking  in 
a  low  tone,  her  voice  quivering  withmanu- 
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factured  emotion.  '  I  was  with  him  the 
very  day  he  died.  Little  did  I  think  when 
I  left  him  that  I  should  never  see  him 
again.  It  was  so  sudden — I  was  so  upset 
I  could  not  leave  my  bed  for  days  ;  but 
oh !  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  me  to  think 
I  should  have  been  able  to  solace  his  last 
few  hours  on  earth.' 

Margaret  pressed  her  hand  gratefully. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  kind  heart,  this 
aunt  of  Helen's,  in  spite  of  her  bared 
shoulders  and  touzled  hair. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you,'  she 
said,  '  very  glad.  Any  friend  of  my 
father's  will  be  always  welcome  here.' 

'  How  like  him  !'  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Dandoy,  in  ecstacy,  apostrophising  the 
ceiling,  and  returning  the  pressure  with 
fervour — '  how  very  like  him  !     But  there^ 
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it  is  only  wliat  one  miglit  expect  from  his 
daughter — his  dear  little  daughter  that  he 
spoke  to  me  of  so  often.' 

'  Did  he  really  speak  of  me  ?'  she  asked, 
in  a  curious  hushed  voice.  The  Coun- 
tess had  set  a  chord  vibrating  in  her 
heart. 

Helen  gave  a  little  impatient  movement. 

'  He  did  indeed,  my  dear,  he  did  indeed/ 
replied  Madame  de  Dandoy,  hurriedly, 
mindful  of  that  movement.  '  But  we  must 
speak  of  it  some  other  time.  I  feel  as  if 
I  knew  you  already,'  she  added,  with  a 
renewed  pressure  of  the  hand. 

'  And  I  hope  we  shall  soon  know  one 
another  better,'  said  Margaret,  with  equal 
warmth. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  movement 
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to  depart,  and  Lady  Heathcote  had  to  hurry 
off  to  other  guests,  leaving  the  Countess  to 
indulge  in  a  reverie  in  which  visions  of  a 
visit  to  Heathcote  played  a  leading  part. 

If  only  she  played  her  cards  well  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  an  invitation,  and 
then  what  a  thing  it  would  be  to  get  a 
footing  of  intimacy  in  a  good  country 
house.  '  My  friend,  Lady  Heathcote,  of 
Heathcote  Hall,  with  whom  I  have  just 
been  staying.'  How  it  would  imj^ress  the 
inmates  of  the  pensions  and  hotels  which 
she  was  now  compelled  to  haunt. 

From  these  visions  she  was  rudely 
aroused  by  the  Rector,  who  came  to  tell 
his  wife  that  it  was  time  to  go.  Mr.  Portal 
had  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  discuss- 
ing abstruse  ecclesiastical  problems  with  the 
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Archdeacon,  and  Church  restoration  with 
Mr.  Allonby. 

Helen  rose,  nothing  loth,  and  the 
Countess  had  perforce  to  follow,  but  she 
lingered  so  long  over  her  leave-takings, 
that  presently  Helen  found  herself  stand- 
ing in  the  outer  hall  alone  with  Sir 
Eaglan. 

It  was  the  first  time  during  the  evening 
he  had  been  near  her,  and  she  turned  to 
greet  him  with  some  commonplace  remark. 
But  the  words  died  away  upon  her  lips. 
She  could  not  feign  to  this  man.  So  they 
stood  there  dumbly  beneath  the  light  of 
the  lamps,  he  looking  at  her,  she  with  her 
eyes  cast  down.  Just  then  Madame  de 
Dandoy  came  out  and  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance. 
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'  Dear  me,  Helen,'  she  cried,  '  how  cold 
you  look  !  Here,  take  this,'  holding  out 
a  wrap,  '  I  am  sure  you  want  it  more  than 
I  do,  though  dear  Lady  Heathcote  would 
insist  upon  my  having  it.  Come  along, 
Algernon,'  calling  back  to  the  Rector, 
'  the  horses  must  be  tired  of  waiting,  I  am 
sure.' 

She  held  out  the  wrap,  and  Sir  Raglan 
stepped  forward  and  put  it  around  Helen's 
shoulders.  As  he  did  so,  his  hand  came  in 
contact  with  the  warm  whiteness  of  her 
neck.  His  touch  seemed  to  stir  her 
blood.  She  looked  up  at  him  wondering- 
ly,  like  one  awaking  from  sleep  .  .  .  Only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Madame  de  Dandoy 
hurried  her  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
carriage. 
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As  they  drove  away  slie  saw  him  stand- 
ing there,  the  lampHght  beating  down 
upon  his  head,  just  as  she  had  left 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PLAYING  WITH  FIRE. 

'  That  will  be  charming, — what  a  clelio-ht- 
ful  idea !' 

So  spake  Madame  de  Dandoy  from  the 
comfortable  recesses  of  her  easy-chair,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Heathcpte  Rectory.  It 
was  barely  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  curtains  were  drawn,  for  the  brief 
winter's  day  had  already  closed  in.  The 
lio;ht  of  a  blazino;  fire  threw  out  the 
shadows  of  the  room  in  bold  relief,  and 
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played  about  the  china  and  silver  on  the 
white  wood  tea-tray,  over  which  Helen  was 
presiding.  The  fire  Avas  enough  light  in 
itself,  and  rendered  altogether  unnecessary 
the  soft-shaded  lamp  far  away  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room.  Margaret  and  Warren 
Heathcote  were  there  also.  They  had 
walked  across  from  the  Hall  after  luncheon 
to  talk  over  some  contemplated  theatricals, 
and  to  ask  Helen's  assistance  therein. 

Margaret  Avas  looking  almost  pretty  to- 
day in  her  neat  little  sealskin  cap,  and 
Avarm  broAvn  dress,  just  the  shade  of  a 
horse-chestnut  Avhen  it  first  pops  out  of 
the  husk.  The  walk  had  lent  an  additional 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  and  there  Avas  a  flash 
of  excitement  in  her  eyes  as  she  chatted 
away  enthusiastically,  and  unfolded  her 
plans. 
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'  AYell,  I  don't  know  about  its  oria'in- 
iility,'  she  laughed,  in  answer  to  the 
Countess's  remark ;  '  Tableaux  vivants  are 
not  unknown  even  in  this  remote  part  of 
the  world,  though  ])erhaps  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise  "  has  never  been  treated — War- 
ren would  say  maltreated — in  this  way 
before.  But  the  Operetta  may  perhaps 
lay  claim  to  some  little  originality ;  it 
has  never  been  performed  in  England, 
I  believe.' 

'How  quite  charming!'  echoed  the 
Countess  again.  She  dealt  chiefly  in 
superlatives,  and  her  line  just  now  was 
rapt  admiration  of  everything  that  Lady 
Heathcote  said  or  did.  '  And  this  Operetta 
— I  am  positively  dying  to  hear  all  about  it. 
— Is  it  one  of  your  OAvn,  Mr.  Heathcote?' 

'  I    do    not  write  Operettas,'    said   that 
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youth,  curtly,  looking  up  from  tlie  low 
chair  in  which  he  was  sitting  by  Helen's 
side,  watching  approvingly  the  careless 
grace  of  her  movements,  and  the  firelight 
playing  about  her  red-brown  hair.  She 
appealed  to  his  artistic  sense,  he  told  her. 
But  he  detested  the  Countess  as  much  as 
he  admired  her  niece.  She  was  to  him 
the  quintessence  of  bourgeois  Philistinism. 
'No,  he  only  criticises  them;  afar  easier 
task,'  said  Margaret,  laughing,  '  is  it  not 
so,  Warren  ?  But  you  see,  Madame  de 
Dandoy,'  she  Avent  on,  explanatorily, '  next 
Aveek"  I  shall  have  a  houseful  of  people  to 
be  amused  in  some  way  or  another,  and 
the  rehearsals  will  help  to  pass  the  time. 
Besides,  there  are  so  many  dances  this 
year — ^the  Hunt  Ball,  the  Allonbys',  and 
one  at  Castle  Clere,  all  within  a  few  day& 
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of  one  another.  So  I  thought  we  would 
try  a  variety,  and  have  some  theatricals 
instead.  It  will  be  something  different,  at 
any  rate.  We  can  have  a  little  dance  after 
supper  as  well.' 

'  I  have  always  heard  that  the  two 
thino^s  too:ether  never  succeed  '  broke  in 
her  cousin,  '  either  the  theatricals  spoil 
the  dance,  or  the  dance  spoils  the  thea- 
tricals.    That  is  the  rule,  I  fancy.' 

'  This  will  be  an  exception  to  all  rules. 
Anyway,  I  mean  to  try.  I  am  a  little 
nervous  about  your  Operetta,  Warren ;  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  people  to  practise 
enough  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  Tableaux 


will  be  a  success. 


'  Ah !  yes,  I  am  sure  they  will  be,' 
chimed  in  Madame  de  Dandoy.  She  would 
be   asked   to    take    part,   of    course,   and 
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visions  of  herself  gorgeously  arrayed  and 
bedecked  with  jewels  like  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  floated  before  her  eyes.  How  she 
would  dazzle  the  county  !  '  Tableaux  are 
always  delightful.  Well  do  I  remember 
taking  part  in  some  at  the  Belgian  Em- 
bassy in  Paris  Avhen  I  and  the  Count  were 
there  in  the  winter  of  '65.' 

'  What  part  did  you  take  ?'  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

'  Cleopatra,  my  dear,'  sighed  the  Coun- 
tess. '  It  was  the  Death  of  Cleopatra.  Ah  ! 
well  do  I  remember  it.  Heloise  de  Gilli- 
bert  and  Marie  de  la  Brosse,  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  France,  played 
Isis  and  Charmian,  and  the  scene  was  just 
at  the  moment  when  Cleopatra  applies  the 
asp  to  her  bosom.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to 
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say  so.  Both  the  Emperor  and  Empress^ 
who  were  present,  quite  overwhelmed  me 
with  compliments.  Indeed,  the  Emperor 
afterwards  paid  me  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful— must  I  add  risque — compliments 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  was  asking  him 
how  he  liked  my  dress,  which  was  a  real 
Eastern  one.  "  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  had 
no  eyes  to  see  it,  I  was  all  the  while  con- 
sumed with  envy  of  that  asp,"  and  then  he 
looked  at  me  with  those  strange  veiled 
eyes  of  his :  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel 
quite  luicomfortable.  The  Count  was  in 
such  a  state — he  always  was  so  absurdly 
jealous — and  hurried  me  away  from  Paris 
next  day,  making  as  an  excuse  that  I  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  though  I  never  felt  so 
well  in  my  life.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  he  did,  otherwise  who  knows ' 
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Here  the  Countess  broke  off  abrupt- 
ly, and  gazed  meditatively  at  the  fire, 
leaving  her  listeners  to  complete  the  half- 
finished  sentence  as  they  would.  Perhaps 
she  wished  them  to  understand  that  she 
might  have  played  the  part  of  a  De  Querou^ 
aille,  or  a  Pompadour,  but  if  so  her  wish 
was  unfulfilled,  for  Margaret's  mind — the 
only  one  who  could  be  said  to  be  listening 
— ran  too  much  upon  her  new  idea  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  Countess's  reminiscences. 

'You  will  help  us,  Helen, will  you  not?' 
she  asked. 

Helen  flushed  a  little  as  she  bent  over 
the  tray. 

'  I  should  like  to,  of  all  things,  but  I 
fear  I  have  not  time — and  then  I  cannot 
act.' 

'Oh!    but.  we  don't  want   you  to  act; 
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there  is  no  acting  in  Tableaux^  and  there  is 
nothing  to  learn,  so  I  am  snre  you  can 
iincl  the  time.  Yon  have  only  just  to 
stand  still  and  look  yonr  own  l:)eautifnl 
.self — that  is  all  we  want  you  to  do,'  cried 
Margaret,  enthusiastically.  '  Come,  promise 
nie  that  you  will.' 

'  But  you  must  tell  me  what  part  you 
wish  me  to  take  first  ...  I  warn  you  my 
histrionic  powers  are  very  small.' 

'  Oh  !  Warren  will  arrange  all  that.  He 
is  making  out  a  hst  of  the  actors.  There 
are  the  Allonbys,  and  Lady  Geraldine, 
]\Ir.  Claverham,  Mr.  Jermyn,  the  Erasers, 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  whom  I  am  press- 
ing into  service.  When  Ave  have  got  them 
all,  Warren  will  arrange  the  jDarts.' 

'  Then  you  are  to  he  stage-manager,  Mr. 
Heathcote  ?' 
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'  I  believe  so  ;  Margaret  wishes  it,  and 
her  wishes  are  law  to  me.'  Then,  seeing 
here  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  his 
views,  he  went  on,  oracularly,  '  Otherwise 
nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  my  taste, 
Staginess  of  all  kinds  I  abhor,  it  is  the 
curse  of  the  drama  of  to-day.  If  I  had 
my  way,  I  would  abolish  the  stage-manager 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  sees  his 
trail  at  every  London  theatre,  ruining  and 
deadening  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  He  is 
evident  everywhere — in  the  mechanism  of 
bewildering  stage  eifects,  in  the  gorgeous 
dresses,  in  the  splendour  of  the  upholstery 
which  is  crammed  upon  the  stage,  in 
the  soft  music  turned  on  to  the  deli- 
very of  high  moral  sentiment,  it  is  all 
stage  management,  but  true  histrionic  art 
— that    beautiful,   wayward   thing   which 
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should  be  independent  of  all  aecessories — 
that  is  dead,  buried,  suffocated  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  upholstery.' 

Helen  looked  at  him  ao-hast  at  the  tor- 
rent of  words  her  harmless  question  had 
evoked.  Margaret  smiled  amusedly  ;  she 
had  heard  all  this  before.  Only  Madame 
de  Dandoy  rose  to  the  occasion. 

'  Dear  me  !'  she  said,  vaguely,  '  you  don't 
say  so  !  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  saw  some  very 
nice  plays  when  I  was  last  in  Town — at  the 
Lyceum,  for  instance,  and  the  Haymarket. 
Most  instructive  they  were,  and  nothing 
anyone  could  object  to.  I  am  sure  "  Olivia" 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes.' 

The  youthful  critic  shuddered. 

'  One  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
instructed,'  he  said;  'one  goes  to  be 
amused,  and  one  is  always — bored  instead. 
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I  am  aware  that  at  certain  play-houses 
the  tract  in  five  acts  panders  to  the  taste 
of  an  over-educated  pit;  but  that  is  not 
acting,  that  is  not  art.  Art  has  fled  from 
these  mercenaries,  with  their  pompous 
ponderousness,  to  a  humbler  lodging. 
The  Variety  Stage  of  to-day  is  the  abode 
of  true  histrionic  art,  for  it  never  forgets 
that  it  exists  for  entertainment,  and  for  en- 
tertainment pure  and  simple.  There  you 
may  still  find  the  true  art-spirit  gay  and 
careless,  clajDping  her  hands  as  she  dances 
in  the  very  lightness  of  her  heart.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  the  Countess,  only  dimly 
following  his  meaning,  and  with  a  vague 
idea  that  the  meaning  Avas  im23roper. 
'  How  often  have  I  wished  to  go  to  those 
Music  Halls,  dear,  naughty,  delightful 
places,    where   the  men  swallow   swords, 
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and  the  women  wear  such  very  short 
skirts.  But  one  hardly  likes  to  go, — on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  They  are  so 
very — what  shall  I  say  ? — Bohemian.' 

'  Alas,  Bohemia  !  It  goes  roughly  with 
her  in  this  land  of  County  Councils  and 
Exeter  Halls.' 

'  Well,'  said  Margaret,  breaking  in 
uj)on  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  '  after 
this  dissertation,  Warren,  suppose  we 
return  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  you 
can  favour  Madame  de  Dandoy  with  the 
rest  of  your  views  on  the  decay  of  the 
drama  some  other  day.  Xa  doubt  you  are 
perfectly  right,  but  I  can't  get  Miss  Lottie 
Collins  or  Mademoiselle  Violette  down  to 
Heathcote,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  them,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  would  come  if  I   could.     So,  as  we 
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have  to  be  content  with  the  humble 
amateur,  suppose  you  stoop  a  little,  and 
condescend  to  explain  to  us  what  it  is  that 
you  wish  us  to  do.' 

For  the  next  half-hour  the  talk  ran  on 
nothing  but  plays,  properties,  and  parts, 
and  who  were  to  take  them,  until  at  length 
the  Rector  came  in  for  his  tea,  and  Lady 
Heathcote  and  her  cousin  rose  to  take 
their  leave.  The  Countess  was  evidently 
hurt  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold,  notwith- 
standing the  plain  hints  she  gave  in  the 
way  of  her  past  histrionic  triumphs  at  the 
Belgian  Court  and  elsewhere,  but  she  felt 
consoled  later  on  when  Margaret  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  should  come  and  stay  at 
the  Hall  for  a  few  days  before  she  left  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Countess  accepted 
with  effusion.     The  shade  of  Sir  Francis 
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had   evidently  not  been  invoked   in  vain. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
really  going  to  have  that  dreadful  old 
Avoman  to  stay  with  you/  remarked  Warren, 
later,  as  they  were  walking  homewards 
aeross  the  park. 

•  I  hope  so.  She  is  very  amusing,  and  I 
am  sure  she  seems  most  good-natured,  and 
— she  knew  my  father.' 

'  My  sweet  cousin,  when  will  you  learn 
a  little  Avorldly  wisdom?  You  cannot 
possibly  entertain  everyone  who  might 
have  known  your  father,  he  had  a  very 
mixed  acquaintance.  Besides,  you  have 
only  the  lady's  word  for  it.  I  should  have 
thought  myself  she  v»'as  just  the  sort  of 
Avoman  Sir  Francis  would  have  avoided. 
I  know  the  genus  well.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  French  proverb  : — Gave  a  la  femme 
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dont  le  berceau  a  He  une  walle^  ei  le pensionnat 
une  table  cVhote  T 

Margaret  laughed. 

*  You  take  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  case, 
Warren.  You  are  ahvays  in  extremes. 
Because  her  views  on  the  drama  may  not 
from  your  j^oint  of  view  be  correct, 
it  does  not  follow  that  her  conduct  is 
the  same.  But  even  if  she  were  as  ob- 
jectionable as  you  insinuate  I  should  ask 
her  just  the  same,  for  though  she  is  not 
very  simpatica^  I  think  it  would  help  Helen 
indirectly.  People  round  here  have  not 
been  very  cordial  to  her ;  they  do  not 
understand  her.  One  does  not  like  to 
say  hard  things,  but  I  think  the  women 
are  a  little  jealous  of  her  beauty.' 

'  In  that  case  there  is  nothino:  more  to 
be  said.    Always  your  kind  self,  Margaret^ 
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ready  to  be  victimised  for  the  sake  of 
others.  What  is  it  George  Sand  says 
somewhere  about  the  truest  happiness 
being  the  sacrifice  of  self?  You  surely 
should  have  found  it  so.' 

For  the  next  fortnight  at  Heathcote 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  rehearsals, 
dresses,  and  stage  proj^erties.  As  in  all 
amateur  theatricals,  the  rehearsals  were 
the  best  part  of  the  fun,  though  of  course 
there  were  the  usual  accidents,  and  the 
stage-manager  was  nearly  driven  oiF  his 
head  by  the  mutiny  of  his  fair  subor- 
dinates. At  length  everything  was  ar- 
ranged. There  was  to  be  a  little  Operetta, 
adapted  from  the  French  by  Warren  Heath- 
cote, as  a  lever  du  rideau  ;  followed  by  six 
Tableaux    from    '  The    Earthly    Paradise.' 
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Helen  was  to  appear  in  two  of  them — 
iirst  with  a  number  of  others  as  one  of 
the  fays  in  '  Ogier  the  Dane,'  and  again 
as  Galatea  in  '  Pygmalion  and  the  Image.' 
The  part  of  Pygmalion  was  to  be  played  by 
young  Allonby. 

At  last  the  eventful  evening  arrived. 
The  long  drawing-room  had  been  trans- 
formed into  an  improvised  theatre,  with  a 
stao-e  at  one  end,  and  in  front  of  it  an 
orchestra  half  hidden  in  a  grove  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  Before  the  curtain 
were  gathered  half  the  county  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation,  and  behind  it  were  the 
actors  in  varying  degrees  of  excitement 
and  stage-terror.  The  curtain  had  already 
risen  on  the  Operetta  when  Warren  Heath- 
cote  came  round  to  Helen  with  a  disturbed 
face. 
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'  AVc  have  had  to  make  a  slis-lit  chano-e 
ill  the  programme,'  he  said ;  '  Allonby  lias 
just  sent  word  to  say  he  cannot  possibly 
appear.  He  tell  down  on  the  ice  to-day, 
and  hm't  his  knee  in  some  way — annoying, 
isn't  it  ?  So  we  have  had  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute at  the  eleventh  hour.' 

'Who  is  it?' 

'  Raglan.  He  has  gallantly  stepped  into 
the  breach.  I  am  rather  glad  in  a  way, 
his  magnificent  physique  is  just  suited  for 
the  part.  I  thought  I  had  better  let  you 
know  who  your  new  Pygmalion  was  to  be 
— Yes,  coming — coming  ;'  and  the  hard- 
worked  stage-manager  rushed  off,  leaving 
Helen  to  think  over  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  in- 
vent some  excuse  for  not  appearing,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  convinced  her  of  the 
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futility  of  such  a  course.  Everything  was 
arranged ;  it  would  only  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Then  the  bell  sounded, 
and  she  had  to  hurry  off  to  dress. 

The  first  tableau  was  taken  from  '  The 
Man  Born  to  be  a  King.'  By  the  fountain 
in  the  castle  pleasaunce  lay  the  sleeping 
Michael,  and  from  his  loosened  band  the 
Princess  was  drawing  the  fatal  scroll. 
Then  followed  '  Atalanta,'  pausing  in  her 
flight  to  gather  up  the  golden  apple  ;  and 
a  scene  from  '  Cupid  and  Psyche.'  After 
Avhich  came  one  from  '  Ogier  the  Dane ;' 
the  six  fays  in  the  twilight  chamber, 
gathered  around  the  babe  in  the  cradle — 
all  clad  in  dainty  white — whispering  their 
gifts,  while  at  the  head  knelt  that  one  who 
'  gave  him  to  be  her  love.'  Then  came 
'  The   Love    of   Alcestis ;'  the    old    nurse 
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standing  at  the  open  door,  King  Admetus 
rising  from  his  couch,  snatched  back  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  on  the  floor  hiy 
Alcestis,  his  wife,  who  had  averted  the 
doom  and  died  willingly  in  his  stead. 

The  curtain  rose  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
scene  from  '  Pygmalion.'  Helen  was  stand- 
ing on  the  lowest  step  of  the  pedestal,  h^r 
unbound  hair  floating  over  her  shoulders, 
with  one  hand  reached  out  to  her  lover, 
the  other  holding  '  the  fair  rose  overblown,' 
as  though  she  were  just  awake  to  a  world 
of  light,  and  life,  and  love.  Her  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  her  eyes  seemed  full  of 
half-seen  mysteries,  her  bare  feet  crushed 
down  the  fragrant  masses  of  tuberose  and 
stephanotis  with  which  her  shrine  was 
strewn.  Before  her  was  her  lover  half- 
kneeling    in    an    attitude    of    wondering 
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adoration,  his  arms  uj)lifted,  as  though  he 
heard  her  saying, 

'  Sweep  mine  hair  round  thy  neck  ;  behold  my  feet, 
The  oft-kissed  feet  thou  thoughtst  should  never  move  ; 
Press  down  the  daisies !  draw  me  to  thee,  sweet, 
And  feel  the  warm  heart  of  thy  living  love 
Beat  against  thine  .  .  .  .' 

Slie  stood  thus  looking  toAvards  him 
and  yet  far  away,  while  the  wailing  music 
rose  and  fell,  and  the  breath  of  the  odor- 
ous flowers  ascended  like  incense  around 
her ;  then  the  curtain  went  down,  and  the 
tempest  of  ap]3lause  burst  forth  .  .  .  They 
were  alone.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  that  he  was  before  her,  whispering 
broken  words,  grasping  the  hem  of  her  robe, 
raining  kisses  on  her  bare  feet.  The  tem- 
pest of  his  passion  seemed  to  sway  her  like 
a  reed ;  for  one  moment  she  yielded  herself 
— for   one   moment    only — and   then    she 
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broke    away   and     fled     from   the    sta^'e, 
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down  the  corridor,  anywhere — awa}^  from 
him. 

She  found  a  hiding-place  at  last  in  the 
curtained  recess  of  one  of  the  dee^D  windows 
which  lighted  the  long  corridor  upstairs. 
Here  she  crouched  like  a  hunted  thing,  her 
pulses  still  thrilling  from  the  contact  of  his 
lips,  her  brain  in  a  whirl,  while  the  last 
faint  echoes  of  applause  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  reached  her  even  here.  All 
the  laughter  and  joy  was  below  in  those 
lighted  rooms,  here  there  was  nothing  but 
darkness,  and  sorrow,  and  despair.  She 
pressed  her  forehead  against  the  cold 
glass,  and  looked  out  upon  the  night. 
The  silow  was  on  the  ground,  all  looked 
chaste,  and  pure,  and  peaceful,  as  if  in 
mockery  with  the  strife  within  her.     How 
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long  slie  sat  there  slie  knew  not ;  it  might 
have  been  hours  to  her,  it  was  really  only 
a  few  minutes  ;  when  suddenly  she  heard 
footsteps  coming  along  the  corridor,  and 
the  rustle  of  a  Avoman's  dress. 

It  was  Margaret.  The  light  which  she 
carried  fell  on  the  diamonds  in  her  hair  and 
on  her  breast,  and  showed  the  happy  smile 
that  played  about  her  lips.  Helen  shrank 
back  further  into  the  shadow^  of  the  cur- 
tain, but  as  she  did  so  the  movement 
arrested  the  other's  notice.  She  stopped 
short,  with  a  little  cry  of  astonishment. 

'Helen?' 

'  Yes,'  answering  the  questioning  note 
in  her  voice.  '  I  think  the  heat  was  too 
much  for  me ;  I  came  away  here  by  my- 
self. But  I  am  better  now,  I  think.  I 
wdll  go  back.' 
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'  I  tlioiiglit  you  were  changing  your 
dress.  I  have  been  looking  everywhere 
for  you  ;  that  last  scene  was  simply  superb. 
Everyone  is  talking  about  it,  and  wanting 
to  congratulate  you,  and  then  you  go 
and  hide  yourself  away  all  alone.  Oh, 
Helen  !' 

'  My  head  ached  so,  I  was  tired ;  the 
heat  was  too  much  for  me,'  she  said,  a  little 
impatiently. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,'  with  quick  com- 
punction, 'but  don't  stop  here  in  the  cold, 
and  in  that  dress,  too.  Come,  Helen, — 
€ome  with  me,  and  afterwards,  when  you 
have  rested  a  little,  we  will  go  back 
together.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  All  your  guests 
will  be  wanting  you.' 

'  Xot  for  a  minute.     Everyone  is  so  busy 
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talking  about  the  Tableaux  that  I  thought 
I  might  manage  to  steal  away  without 
being  missed  for  a  minute,  just  to  have  a 
look  at  baby.  Come  with  me,  Helen, — 
come.' 

They  went  together  to  the  quiet,  dimly- 
lighted  room,  where  the  child  was  sleeping 
in  its  little  cot.  A  drowsy  nurse  looked 
up  at  thQ  sound  of  the  softly-opened  door^ 
and  stared  in  astonishment  at  Helen's 
dress.  She  would  have  spoken,  but  Mar- 
garet put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  went 
over  to  where  her  child  was  sleeping,  hi& 
little  pink  palm  extended  outwards  on  the 
covering  of  the  bed.  The  mother  stooped^ 
and  dropped  upon  it  a  kiss  light  as  a 
falling  roseleaf. 

Helen  stood  in  the  shadow,  watching  the 
mother  and  child.     In  the  presence  of  this 
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pure  love,  she  felt  a  guilty,  tainted  thing, 
the  evil  genius  of  both  their  lives.  She 
could  have  cried  aloud  in  the  agony  of  her 
self-abasement. 

'  Come,'  said  Margaret,  softly,  '  we  must 
be  soino'  now.' 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  them, 
Helen  threw  her  arms  around  her  with 
a  sudden  abandonment. 

'  Margaret,  dear  one,'  she  cried,  '  what- 
ever happens,  remember  I  love  you — I 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head.  I 
try  to  do  what  is  for  the  best — whatever 
happens,  remember  that — always  remem- 
ber that.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  THIN  ICE. 


The  frost  had  come  with  a  vengeance, 
holding  everything  in  its  icy  grasp.  It 
was  a  frost  which  lasted  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  far  into  February.  The  roads  were 
iron-bound,  the  streams  were  frozen  ;  the 
little  wild  birds  lay  about,  dead  from  cold 
and  want  of  food ;  the  grass  and  ever- 
greens were  brittle  as  glass,  and  sj)iked 
with  tiny  crystals  ;  the  sunshine  bright- 
ened but  did  not  warm  the  cold  clear  air. 
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Even  the  rhododendron  buds  under  the 
south  Avail  of  the  Hall,  already  flushed 
with  pink  and  eager  to  burst  o^^en  to  the 
sun,  were  frozen  tight  again,  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  touch  of  King  Frost's  icy 
finger.  It  was  what  people  delight  to  call 
an  old-fashioned  winter. 

The  frost  had  its  compensations.  It 
had  come  as  a  boon  to  the  party  staying 
at  Heathcote  Hall.  The  lake  in  the  park 
was  frozen  into  one  sheet  of  superb  black 
ice,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
little  wooded  eyots,  and  the  house-party 
was  daily  reinforced  by  people  coming 
from  miles  around  to  skate  upon  it.  The 
frost  had  lasted  so  long  that  the  veriest 
tyro  had  now  learned  to  manage  his  skates 
sufficiently  to  join  in  the  hockey,  races,  ice- 
boats, and    other   pastimes  on  which    the 
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superior  figure-skater  is  wont  to  look  with 
tolerant  contempt. 

To-night  all  these  festivities  were  to  cul- 
minate in  an  ice  carnival.  A  huge  bonfire 
had  been  lighted  on  one  of  the  eyots,  and 
the  volunteer  band  from  a  neighbour- 
ing town  was  discoursing  vigorous  music. 
Naphtha  lights  and  torches  were  flaring  at 
intervals,  throwing  weird  eerie  shadows 
among  the  surrounding  trees.  On  another 
little  island  was  a  tent  warmed  by  a 
stove  and  lighted  by  Chinese  lanterns, 
in  which  a  plentiful  supper  of  divers 
spicy  dishes,  and  warm  drinks  pro- 
vided refreshment  for  the  guests,  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  far.  It  was 
a  novel  entertainment,  such  as  the  short 
spells  of  frost  render    rarely  possible   in 
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England ;  invitations  had  been  sent  out 
far  and  Avide,  all  the  country-side  had  re- 
sponded, and  everyone  agreed  that  the 
Heathcotes  had  done  the  thing  thoroughly 
well.  It  was  a  beautiful  night — cold, 
clear,  and  silent ;  hardly  a  breath  of  wind 
was  stirring.  The  lake  was  crowded  with 
people  flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  lights 
and  the  darkness,  skimming  like  birds 
across  the  surface  of  the  ice,  the  rhyth- 
mical glide  of  the  skates  mingling  Avith 
the  music  of  the  band,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  and  merry  laughter. 

In  the  centre  of  a  group  near  the  tent 
was  Madame  de  Dandoy,  looming  large 
through  the  gloom,  her  portly  figure 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  furs.  She 
was  in  great  spirits,  for  the  object  of  her 
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ambition  was  attained.  She  was  staying  at 
the  Hall  for  a  few  days  before  going  on  a  visit 
to  the  North.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  attain 
the  object  of  one's  ambition,  however  small 
that  object  may  be  ;  and  just  now  Madame 
de  Dandoy  was  in  that  enviable  situation. 
She  had  planned,  and  fibbed,  and  flattered 
to  an  extent  unusual  even  to  herself,  and 
so  had  attained  the  goal  of  her  desires 
— an  invitation  to  an  English  country 
house !  To-night  she  was  decidedly  en 
veine^  exhilarated  doubtless  by  an  excel- 
lent dinner.  Her  talk  bristled  with  anec- 
dotes of  Emperors  and  Empresses,  and 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  She  had  risque 
stories  for  the  men,  who  voted  her  great 
fun ;  and  delicate  half-confidences  for  the 
women,  who  eyed  her  somewhat  askance. 
In  fact,  she  outshone  even  herself. 
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A  little  way  off,  out  of  earshot  of  her 
annt's  sallies,  was  Helen,  silently  listen- 
ing (she  was  nearly  always  silent  now) 
to  Warren  Heathcote  as  he  expatiated  on 
the  beauties  of  some  fireworks  which  were 
being  let  oft"  on  a  distant  bank,  and  aired 
his  peculiar  vicAvs  on  art  for  her  benefit, 
and  his  satisfaction.  She  was  his  '  affinity, ' 
he  said,  her  mind  was  singularly  receptive 
and  utterly  free  from  conventional  jDre- 
judice.  He  was  trying  to  educate  her 
views  on  literature  and  art  into  harmony 
with  his  own. 

'  It  is  only  the  Master,'  he  was  saying, 
pointing  to  where  a  rocket  was  ascending 
to  the  sky,  '  who  could  do  justice  to  that 
— only  a  Whistler  who  could  render  upon 
canvas  such  a  nocturne  in  black  and  gold, 
the  darkness  as  a  background  and  the  line 
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of  fiery  sparks  trailing  like  a  glory  across 
the  heaven — flashing  for  a  moment  and 
then  gone.' 

'  He  would  give  the  suggestion  of  it, 
certainly,'  said  Helen,  whose  views  on  art 
were  still  in  an  embryonic  condition,  '  but 
the  question  is,  should  one  be  content  with 
mere  suggestions  ?' 

'  Yet  it  is  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
individuality  of  the  artist  discovers  it- 
self,' rejoined  this  worshipper  of  Whistler 
and  Degas,  '  in  the  impression,  so  to 
speak.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  in  the  impression  !  But  what 
is  ''  Impressionism  "  ?  One  hears  of  it  on 
every  side,  yet  one  never  hears  exactly 
what  it  means.' 

'  I  care  nothing  for  the  name ;  call  it 
what  you  please.     But,  to  my  mind,  an 
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impressionist  simply  means  a  painter  who 
strives  to  express  his  artistic  individual- 
ity for  art's  own  sake,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  who  regard  art  as  a  mere  mer- 
chandise, and  paint  simply  to  supply  a 
demand.' 

'  Is  not  that  rather  a  sweeping  distinc- 
tion ?'  replied  his  listener,  with  a  smile. 
*  Surely  there  are  some  who  are  not  im- 
pressionists— even  some  among  those  who 
exhibit  upon  the  walls  of  the  much-abused 
Royal  Academy — who  may  be  supposed 
to  love  art  for  its  own  sake?' 

Heathcote  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  The  Royal  Academy,'  he  said.  '  In 
discussing  art,  had  we  not  better  leave 
that  institution  out  of  the  question  ?  It 
does  not  represent  art,  but  its  degradation 
to  the  level  of  a  hourgcois  public  Avho  pays 
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its  shilling,  and  thinks  itself  cheated  if  it 
does  not  get  plenty  of  paint  and  canvas 
in  return.  A  number  of  worthy  old  gentle- 
men, with  a  sprinkling  of  unworthy  young 
ones,  exhibit  there  annually  a  number  of 
fat  babies  painted  to  order,  and  the  inevi- 
table portraits  of  somebodies  and  nobodies^ 
"  ladies  "  and  "  gentlemen,"  as  the  cata- 
logue has  it.  There  are,  of  course — one 
must  not  forget  them — the  pretty-pretty 
landscapes  hung  along  the  line,  a  nude  or 
two  treated  like  an  anatomical  chart,  and 
the  usual  middle-class  Classicism — mytho- 
logical young  women  with  impossible  com- 
plexions and  still  more  impossible  figures., 
draped  and  grouped  as  the  fancy  of  the 
painters  may  dictate,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  matron. 
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And  the  painters  !  Verily  they  have  their 
reAvard  in  the  shape  of  cheques,  or  possible 
knio-hthoods,  like  the  Mayors  of  a  eoun- 
try  town  ;  but  they  are  not  artists,  only 
dealers  in  paint  and  canvas.' 

His  listener  laughed  amusedly. 

'  You  speak  so  bitterly  as  to  leave  a 
suspicion  that  you  may  have  been  one  of 
the  rejected.  Come,  there  must  be  some 
good  in  them,  or  surely  so  many  people 
would  not  flock  to  see.  You  must,  at 
least,  admit  their  popularity.' 

'  Willingly,  for  whatever  is  popular  in 
art  is  necessarily  bad.' 

'  Xo,  no,  not  necessarily.  Even  were  it 
so,  the  converse  would  not  hold  good. 
AYhat  is  unpopular  is  not  necessarily 
good.     Your   ideals  are    unpopular   in    a 
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sense,  but  even  you  must  admit  that  they 
are  not  flawless.  How  do  you  meet  the 
charge  of  slovenly  execution,  for  instance  T 
'  I  prefer  to  ignore  it.  That  which  the 
herd  condemns  as  thoughtless  and  un- 
finished is  often  the  result  of  great  labour 
and  care.  As  the  Master  has  put  it, 
'-'-  The  art  must  conceal  the  footsteps  of  the 
art."  If  the  artist  really  grasps  the  one 
big  truth  which  his  picture  is  intended  to 
convev,  he  allows  it  to  overwhelm  all 
minor  details.  Therein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  two  schools.  If  you  want 
every  line,  every  wrinkle,  every  curve  re- 
produced in  minute  detail,  why  not  buy  a 
coloured  photograph  ?  It  will  serve  ex- 
cellently well.  But  in  a  great  work  of  art 
one    does  not  look  for   evidences    of  the 
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labour  by  which  the  result  has  been 
arrived  at,  but,  to  quote  a  well-known 
impressionist,  "  the  final  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  painter's  intentions."  I 
cannot  explain  my  meanino-  f^^l^y^  but 
one  sees  it  illustrated  in  the  works  of 
Velasquez  and  of  such  great  modern  artists 
as  M.  Degas,  Mr.  Whistler,  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  M.  Claude  Monet,  and  many 
others.' 

'  Ah !  they  I  grant  you  are  sublime 
.  .  .  But  they  stand  almost  alone.  With 
the  lesser  lights  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject seems  often  so  hopelessly  crude  and 
vulgar  that  no  great  work  can  be  evolved 
from  it.' 

'You  forget  the  artist  sees  with  other 
eyes.     To  him  the  commonest  object  may 
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contain  hidden  beauties.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  scene  to-night,' — with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm  over  the  lake, — '  the  flickering 
lights  and  deep  shadows,  the  swift  move- 
ments of  the  skaters  as  they  dart  to  and 
fro,  the  straggling  branches  of  the  trees 
thrown  out  in  bold  relief,  the  glare  of 
yonder  fire  against  the  darkness, — all  this 
would  readily  become  a  fairyland  to  the 
painter  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to 
feel.  It  would  have  to  him  a  deep  mean- 
ing. He  can  see  things  which  others 
cannot  see,  hear  sounds  which  others  can- 
not hear, — he  has,  in  short,  a  world  of  his 
own,  into  which  none  but  himself  can 
enter.' 

'  I  wish,  then,  he  had  a  more  intelligible 
way  of  interpreting  them  on  canvas,'  cried 
a  voice  close  by. 
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Turning  round,  they  saw  Margaret. 

'  So,  Helen,'  she  said,  merrily,  '  Warren 
has  been  "ivino;  you  one  of  his  lectures 
on  Impressionism,  has  he?  I  know  it  by 
heart,  and  I  know  the  exaet  point  he  has 
reached;  he  isn't  half-way  through  his  sub- 
ject yet.  I  am  sorry  to  delay  the  progress 
of  your  education,  but  Madame  de  Dandoy 
is  looking  for  you  everywhere.' 

As  they  skated  towards  the  little  group 
'  around  the  island,  Helen  could  see  Ma- 
dame de  Dandoy's  portly  figure  advancing 
towards  her,  coming  gingerly  across  the 
ice  supported  by  a  stick.    ^ 

'  Helen,'  she  said,  in  an  impressive  whis- 
per, hardly  one  of  pleasure,  '  who  do  you 
think  is  here  of  all  people  in  the  world  ? 
Some  one  we  knew  at  Wildbad.  Do  you 
remember  Miss  Ogilvie  ?' 
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'  Miss  Ogilvie !' 

'Yes,  that  Scotch  old  maid  with  the 
spiteful  tongue.  She  was  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Klumpp.  You  remember.  She  is 
staying  on  a  visit  to  the  Barrables.  I 
thought  I  had  better  Avarn  you,  as  one 
never  knows  what  she  is  going  to  say  next. 
Hush !  here  she  is.' 

At  that  moment  Miss  Ogilvie  bore  down 
upon  them.  Her  angular  features  were 
certainly  not  softened  by  time,  and  the 
hard  lines  about  her  mouth  seemed  harder 
than  of  yore.  Her  large-boned  frame  was 
enveloped  in  a  shawl  of  her  own  knitting 
— one  of  those  everlasting  pieces  of  work 
which  Helen  remembered  to  have  been 
never  out  of  her  hands  at  Wildbad. 

'  Dear  me.  Miss  Benson — I  mean,  Mrs. 
Portal — how  stupid  of  me  !'  she  cried,  in 
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her  loud,  strident  voice,  '  how  strange  we 
shoukl  meet  here !  I  had  no  idea,  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  new  Rector  of 
Heathcote  at  tea  to-day,  that  you  were  his 
wife.  One  would  never  have  pictured  you 
in  the  old  days  as  a  clergyman's  wife — 
Avould  one  ?  And  how  long  is  it  since  you 
came  to  Heathcote?' 

'  About  four  months,'  said  Helen,  look- 
ing round  in  vain  for  means  of  escape. 

'  Oh  !  really,  not  longer  than  that  ?  AVell, 
I  shall  quite  hope  to  come  over  and  see  you 
while  I  am  here.  You  know  the  Barrables 
of  course.  They  are  my  cousins,  that  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Barrable  is  my  second  cousin  ; 
she  was  one  of  the  Mackenzie s  of  MacAlpie. 
And  so  you  have  been  here  four  months. 
When  last  I  heard  about  you — I  forget  from 
Avhom — you  were  living  in  the  East-End 
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of  London.  Well,  this  must  be  a  pleasant 
change,  and  among  old  friends  too.  Some 
23eople  are  very  fortunate.  I  suppose,'  with 
empressement^  '  that  it  was  Sir  Raglan  who 
preferred  your  husband  to  this  living  ?' 

'It  is  a  college  living,'  said  Helen, 
reddening. 

What  would  this  dreadful  old  woman  say 
next? 

'  Really  !  Oh !  I  quite  thought,  seeing 
you  here,  that  it  was  in  Sir  Raglan's  gift. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  friend  at  Court, 
you  know,  and  you  used  to  be  such  gi^eat 
friends,  didn't  they,  Countess? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  Mrs. 
Marindin  now.  Tell  me,  which  ought  I  to 
say?' 

As  she  turned  for  a  moment  upon  her 
other  victim,  Helen  looked  round  again, 
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seeking  for  a  means  of  escape.  Her  eyes 
fell  upon  Sir  Raglan  who  had  just  joined 
the  group. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  meeting 
her  glance  with  an  appeal  more  eager  than 
her  own. 

At  any  other  time  Helen  would  have 
found  some  excuse  for  avoiding  him,  but 
just  now  she  was  so  anxious  to  escape  that 
she  seized  on  any  means  of  retreat  that  of- 
fered. They  skated  along  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking,  the  silence  only  broken 
by  the  sound  of  their  skates.  Noav  that 
Miss  Ogilvie  was  left  behind,  Helen  be- 
gan to  cast  about  in  her  mind  for  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  her  present  com- 
panion, a  tete-a-tete  with  whom  she  was  of 
all  things  anxious  to  avoid.  She  had 
escaped  Scylla  to  fall  upon  Charybdis. 
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'  Wasn't  that  the  old  Scotchwoman  who 
used  to  be  at  Wildbad?'  he  asked,  present- 
ly. '  I  thought  I  remembered  that  voice 
of  hers,  there  is  no  mistaking  it.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  nervously,  '  she  is  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  ap]3ear- 
ance  is  unfortunate ;  she  forgets  nothing, 
and  she  has  a  very  malicious  tongue.  Did 
you  hear  what  she  was  saying  before  all 
those  people  just  when  you  came  up  ?' 

'  I  heard  something, — -but  Avhat  does  it 
matter  ?  Who  heeds  an  old  woman's 
tongue  ?' 

'I  do,'  she  said,  bitterly,  '  for  I  am  a 
woman,  that  makes  the  difference.  Slander 
spreads  like  an  oil-spot,  and  stains  like 
one,  we  may  endeavour  to  clean  it  but  the 
mark  remains,  and  of  all  slanders  there  is 
none  so  venomous  as  the  one  which  con- 
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tains  an  element  of  truth.  Did  you  see 
that  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  sa^v  us  skate 
away  together.  I  know  its  meaning.  A  few 
days,  and  every  incident  of  that  Wildbad 
episode  will  be  blazoned  abroad,  and  em- 
broidered with  every  tissue  which  her 
malice  can  suggest.' 

They  passed  a  flaring  naphtha  light.  The 
coarse  glare  shone  full  on  her  face  as  she 
was  speaking,  revealing  its  pallor  and  the 
hunted  look  in  her  eyes,  which  spoke,  far 
more  than  her  words,  of  the  misery  within. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 

'Why  not  brave  it?'  he  said,  in  a  pas- 
sionate whisper — they  had  glided  into  the 
darkness  again  now.  '  Why  not  brave  it — 
together,  you  and  I  ?  Dear  one,  you  thrust 
me  from  you  the  other  night,  you  have 
avoided  me  day  by  day,  but  your  heart  is 
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mine  all  the  same — your  very  avoidance 
of  me  tells  me  that.  Why  go  on  spoiling- 
your  life  and  mine  ?  Why  live  like  this, 
when  together  we  might  be  so  happy  ? 
Why — why ' 

'  I  have  told  you  why,'  she  said ;  '  not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Must  I  always  remind  you?  Have  you 
forgotten  your  promise  ?  That  was  given 
only  two  months  ago,  and  already  you 
have  broken  it  three  times.' 

'  Xot  three  times,'  he  said,  impetuously 
•  but  three  hundred  times  in  my  heart 
Every  time  I  see  you,  every  time  I  hear 
your  voice,  every  time  J  am  near  you  I — 


She  broke  from  him  as  he  was  speakin 
and  swift  as  a  swallow,  skimmed  across 
the  dark  surface  of  the  lake.  She  heeded 
not    whither    she    was    going,    her    only 
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impulse  was  to  flee.  On  slie  flew,  past 
where  a  group  of  skaters  were  trying 
to  dance  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  tlie 
music  of  tlie  band,  and  shouting  with 
laughter  as  one  of  the  dancers  collapsed  ; 
on  past  the  inclosure  marked  off  Avith 
brushwood,  where  the  figure  skaters  were 
performing  marvellous  feats  in  superior 
solitude  ;  onward  still  until  the  lights  died 
away,  and  she  found  herself  nearing  one 
end  of  the  lake — an  end  where  the  sluice- 
gates let  off  the  scarcely-flowing  water, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  ice  was 
thinner  and  less  secure. 

Xot  until  she  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  bank  was  she  aware  of  danger — a  danger 
quickly  made  known  to  her  by  the  ominous 
cracking  of  the  ice  and  the  warning  shouts 
from  behind.     Then  it  was  too  late  ;   she 
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could  not  pull  up  in  time.  The  ice  bent, 
groaned  under  her  weight,  cracked,  and 
iinally  gave  way  altogether,  and  she  was 
plunged  beneath  the  dark,  cold  water. 
When  she  came  up  again  a  strong 
arm  clasped  her  round,  and  she  was 
dragged  through  the  crashing  ice  to  the 
bank. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  she 
was  hardly  unconscious,  though  the  cold 
numbed  her  senses  somewhat,  and  she 
shivered  so  violently  in  her  wet,  be- 
draggled condition  that  she  could  hardly 
stand  upright.  Yet  through  it  all  she 
was  conscious  of  whom  it  was  who  had 
plunged  in  after  her,  whose  arm  it  was 
around  her,  whose  face  it  was  so  near  to 
hers,  whose  voice  it  was  whispering  in  her 
ear  words  of  tender  reproach — words  which 
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lingered  in  lier  ears  as  slie  was  hurried 
away  to  tlie  house. 

There  was  another  too  who,  standing 
hy,  had  inadvertently  caught  the  drift  of 
the  words,  though  she  hardly  grasped 
their  meanino;,  and  who  had  seen  a  look 
on  her  husband's  face  which  she  had  never 
seen  there  before, — one  which  she,  alas  ! 
was  powerless  to  call  forth. 

For  the  first  time,  a  vague  suspicion 
awoke  in  Margaret's  breast,  and  a  cold  sick 
fear  tio^htened  itself  around  her  heart. 


II  2 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  POISON  OF  ASPS. 


Miss  Ogilvie  was  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs,  who  conceive  it  to  be  their  divine- 
ly appointed  mission  to  23ut  everything^ 
and  everybody  to  right  except  themselves, 
and  who  are  perpetually  running  to  and 
fro  the  earth  endeavouring  to  make  its 
crooked  paths  straight  and  its  rough  places 
plain.     Miss  Ogilvie  was  as  frigidly  chaste 
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iis  only  an  embittered  elderly  spinster  can  be 
— and  as  malicious.  She  was  chastity  incar- 
nate, but  it  was  a  chastity  of  that  hard,  self- 
righteous  order  Avhich,  never  having  been 
tempted  itself,  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing what  temptation  might  mean  to  others, 
which  has  no  pity  for  the  frail,  and  would 
give  the  sinner  another  push  downward 
into  the  mire  rather  than  a  helping  hand. 
Devoid  of  all  generous  instincts,  she  was 
consequently  unable  to  appreciate  them  in 
others,  or  to  understand  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  a  kind  action  from  any  but 
interested  motives.  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
woman  who  took  a  soured  view  of  life, 
and  whose  naturally  mean  and  hard  nature 
had  become  meaner  and  harder  by  a  long 
course  of  boarding-houses  and  continental 
jpensions,  in  which  everyone  for  himself — or 
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more  often  herself — is  the  order  of  the  day^ 
and  saiive  qui  loeut  the  order  of  the  dinner- 
table.  Terrible  places  are  these,  in  which 
Greek  meets  Greek,  the  soured  old  maid  the 
crabbed  old  bachelor,  and  where  every- 
thing which  is  lovely,  everything  which  is 
pure,  everything  which  is  of  good  report,, 
is  suffocated  in  an  atmosphere  of  selfish- 
ness, slander,  malignity,  and  petty  strife. 

Just  now  Miss  Ogilvie's  righteous  soul 
was  vexed  by  what  she  was  j^leased  to 
term  *  the  shameless  goings-on  of  that  Mrs. 
Portal,'  and  she  gave  her  tongue  and  her 
imagination  wide  latitude  as  she  dwelt 
upon  her  iniquities.  Without  absolutely 
committing  herself  to  any  definite  state- 
ment, she  contrived  by  dint  of  a  hint  here, 
a   subtle    suggestion   there,   a   significant 
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lifting  of  the  cyebroAvs,  or  a  half-iinislied 
sentence,  to  make  the  most  sinister  insinu- 
ations against  her  character.  And  for  why? 
Poor  Helen  had  never  done  her  any  harm  ; 
but  slander  Avas  to  Miss  Oo-ilvie  what 
opium  was  to  De  Quincey,  it  had  grown 
to  be  part  of  her  being,  she  could  not  live 
without  it.  Besides,  she  was  envious  of 
this  woman  who  had  passed  out  of  her 
sphere  into  the  comparative  luxury  of  a 
well-endowed  country  Rectory.  It  was 
that  which  rankled. 

'  A  college  living,'  she  said,  with  in- 
credulous scorn  to  Mrs.  Barrable  one 
morning,  as  they  were  discussing  Sir 
Raglan  and  his  Rector's  wife  by  way  of 
passing  the  time  on  a  rainy  day — '  a  col- 
lege living, — so  it  may  be,  but  it  was  Sir 
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Raglan's  influence  all  the  same.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  it  was  by  accident  that 
the  woman  came  to  settle  down  at  his 
very  gates,  after  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  too  ?  Fudge  !  There's  more 
than  meets  the  eye,  you  take  my  word 
for  it  if  there  isn't.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so,  Maria?'  asked 
Mrs.  Barrable,  with  ill-concealed  relish. 
She  knew — no  one  better — her  cousin's 
proclivities,  and  upon  what  slender  foun- 
dations she  was  wont  to  build  her  con- 
clusions, and  as  the  Archdeacon's  wife, 
she  knew  also  that  Heathcote  was  a  Mag- 
dalen living,  and  that  Sir  Raglan  could 
not  possibly  have  had  any  influence  in 
the  matter.  Yet  it  gave  her  a  malicious 
pleasure  to  hear  a  neighbour's  reputation 
torn  in  shreds ;  and  she  was  willing  to  be- 
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lieve  any  evil  of  a  Avoman  so  good-lookiiif^ 
and  SO  indifferent  abont  conventionalities 
as  the  wife  of  the  new  Rector  of  Heath- 
cote. 

'  Think  so,'  rejoined  Miss  Ogilvie, 
shrilly,  clicking  her  knitting-needles  to- 
gether, '  I  shonld  think  I  did  think  so 
indeed.  Mark  my  words,  Jnlia,  nnless 
something  is  done  to  stop  it,  there'll  be  a 
pretty  scandal  in  the  neighbourhood  before 
another  six  months  are  over  ;  and  then 
just  think  of  the  discredit  it  will  bring 
upon  the  Church.  I  tell  you  that  sort  of 
woman  never  knows  when  to  stop,  or 
where  to  draw  the  line.  Did  you  see  the 
way  she  went  off  with  him  on  the  ice  that 
night — and  under  his  wife's  nose,  too  ? 
Positively  disgraceful,  I  call  it.  And  then 
all  that  fuss  about  her  tumblins:  into  the 
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water.  Serve  her  riglit,  I  say,  though 
very  likely  she  did  it  on  purpose,  just  to 
lead  him  on.' 

'  Oh  !  but  you  weren't  here  when  they 
had  those  tableaux^  rejoined  Mrs.  Barrable, 
taking  up  the  cue,  as  the  other  paused  for 
want  of  breath.  '  She  was  dressed  as  a 
Greek  statue,  with  next  to  nothing  on,  and 
he  kneeling  at  her  feet.  I  never  saw  a 
clergyman's  wife  in  such  a  position  before, 
and  I  trust  I  never  shall  again.  Not  that 
I  knew  there  was  anything  between  them 
then,  though  I  am  sure  one  might  have 
guessed  from  the  way  he  looked  up  into 
her  eyes.  If  I  had  known,  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  have  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  there  and  then.  I  felt 
half  inclined  to  do  so  as  it  was.' 
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The  spinster  threw  up  her  hands  in 
pious  horror. 

'  Has  it  really  gone  as  far  as  that?'  she 
cried.  '  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  Julia,  that  the  sooner  somebody 
ffets  a  warnino;  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
the  better.' 

'  Do  you  mean  some  one  ought  to  tell 
her  husband  ?'  said  Mrs.  Barrable.  doubt- 
fully. '  I  might  ask  Anthony  ' — Anthony 
was  the  Archdeacon — '  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  persuade  him  ;  he  has  such  a  dislike 
to  interfering  in  these  matters.' 

'  Her  husband,'  echoed  Miss  Ogilvie^ 
with  an  indignant  sniff.  '  Of  course  not. 
Men  can  take  care  of  themselves  ;  it  is  we 
poor  women  who  have  to  suffer.'  Miss 
Ogilvie,  be  it  noted,  had  pronounced  views 
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upon  Women's  Rights.  '  It  is  of  poor  Lady 
Heathcote  I  am  thinking ;  no  doubt  she  is 
quite  in  the  dark.' 

'  Well,  but  they  are  great  friends,  she 
and  Mrs.  Portal — or  pretend  to  be  so; 
they  see  one  another  every  day,  call  one 
another  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
what  not  beside.  That's  the  queer  part  of 
it.  It  is  Lady  Heathcote  who  has  taken 
her  up  so,  and  crammed  her  doAvn  the 
throats  of  the  county,  otherwise  she  would 
never  go  where  she  does — a  woman  no 
one  knows  anything  about.  Why,  she 
was  actually  dining  at  Castle  Clere  the 
other  night !'  pursued  Mrs.  Barrable,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone,  reflecting  that  some  ten 
years  and  more  had  elapsed  since  she  and 
the  Archdeacon  had  been  so  honoured 
by    the   great   house    of    the    neighbour- 
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hood,  '  and  somebody  told  me  tliat  the 
Duchess  was  quite  taken  by  her;  just 
think  of  that,  Maria,  lifting  her  out  of  her 
proper  position  in  that  way !  Of  course 
it's  all  Lady  Heathcote's  doing.  Why,  she 
actually  had  her  aunt,  that  Countess  some- 
thing-or-other,  whom  everybody  thought  a 
very  doubtful  person,  up  to  stay  with  her 
at  the  Hall !  Oh,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  Lady  Heathcote  to  believe  a 
word  against  her,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Countess  !'  scornfully  exclaimed  Miss 
Ogilvie,  going  off  at  a  tangent, '  how  many 
times  am  I  to  tell  you  that  she  is  no  more 
a  Countess  than  I  am?  A  person  of 
absolutely  no  birth,  who  is  separated  from 
her  husband,  a  broken-down  half-pay  Major 
of  a  Line  Regiment.' 

'  But  she  loas  a  Countess   once,  wasn't 
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she  ? — Or  do  you  mean  to  say  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  the  Count  at 
all?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  say  that !'  replied  the  other, 
grudgingly, '  there  may  have  been,  or  there 
may  not ;  the  woman  has  been  married  so 
many  times  that  it  is  really  impossible  to 
say.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  I  re- 
peat. Lady  Heathcote  ought  to  be  warned 
of  the  snake  she  is  cherishing  in  her  bosom. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  true  Christian  kind- 
ness to  warn  her.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  who  is  to  do 
it,'  objected  Mrs.  Barrable,  with  com- 
mendable caution.  It  was  one  thing  to 
tear  Mrs.  Portal's  character  to  shreds 
behind  her  back,  and  quite  another  to 
formulate  accusations  against  her  to  a 
friend.     '  You  see,  one  never  knows  what 
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to  say  or  what  to  leave  unsaid  ;  and  then 
poor  dear  Lady  Heathcote  !  She  is  very 
sweet,  and  everybody  likes  her,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thino;,  but  one  never  knoAvs 
how  she  might  take  it.  She  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  looking  at  things  ;  no  one  could 
breathe  a  Avord  against  her,  of  course,  but 
there  was  that  affair  of  her  mother's,  who 
ran  off  with  a  former  lover  within  a 
year  after  her  child  was  born,  and  then 
Sir  Francis  was  very  peculiar — hardly 
respectable,  in  fact.  One  cannot  forget 
these  things,  though  of  course  I  don't  wish 
to  say  a  word  against  poor  Lady  Heathcote, 
and  she  ought  to  be  told.  Still,  I  repeat, 
I  do  not  quite  know  who  is  to  do  it.' 

'  I  will  do  it,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  sternly, 
sitting  upright  in  her  chair,  and  trying  to 
look  like  a  martyr  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
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duty.  '  Unpleasant  as  it  is,  I  will  do  it/ 
she  repeated,  with  grim  relish. 

'  But  you  are  going  away  to-morrow,' 
said  the  Archdeacon's  wife,  a  trifle  anxious- 
ly. These  annual  visits  of  her  cousin  were 
apt  to  be  unduly  prolonged  unless  firmness 
was  shown  with  regard  to  her  departure. 
'  It  would  be  delightful,  of  course,  for  you 
to  stay,'  she  went  on  uneasily,  '  but  as  you 
know  we  have  only  one  spare  room,  and 
we  are  expecting  the  Charringtons  next 
Aveek,  and ' 

'  Oh  !  you  need  not  trouble  to  go  on,'  in- 
terrupted Miss  Ogilvie,  sarcastically,  ap- 
preciating the  hint,  '  I  quite  understand 
all  that  you  leave  unsaid.  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present;  I  will  go  to  see 
Lady  Heathcote  this  very  day.' 

'  But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  drive  you  over 
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to-day,'  said  Mrs.  Barrable,  still  doubtful 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding.  '  The 
Archdeacon  has  to  attend  a  Visitation  this 
morning  at  Cholmleigh,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  when  he  will  be  back,  and,'  with 
a  glance  at  the  window,  '  it  is  such  a  wet 
day,  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  send  you 
over  in  any  case.' 

'  Then  I  will  walk,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie^ 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr  at  the  stake. 

And  walk  she  did,  starting  immediately 
after  luncheon,  and  splashing  three  or 
four  miles  through  muddy  lanes,  with 
umbrella  and  water-proof,  her  skirts  kilted 
up  nearly  to  her  knees, — and  all  for 
what  ?  To  sow  the  poisonous  seeds  of  dis- 
trust between  two  people  who  now  were 
friends  ;  to  speak  evil  of  a  woman  who  had 
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never  done  her  any  harm;  to  make  mischief 
for  the  mere  love  of  making  it. 

'  Yes,  Lady  Heathcote  was  at  home, — at 
least  he  thought  so,  he  would  see,'  said  the 
portly  personage  in  black,  a  little  doubt- 
fully, as  he  ushered  the  importunate 
visitor  into  the  drawing-room,  and  departed 
with  her  card,  on  which  she  had  scribbled 
a.  line  asking  for  a  few  minutes'  interview 
alone. 

Presently  he  came  back. 

'  Her  ladyship  would  see  Miss  Ogilvie 
with  pleasure.  Would  she  kindly  step  this 
way.' 

The  spinster  followed  him  down  the 
long  carpeted  corridor,  lined  with  tapestry 
and  pictures,  to  the  south  wing,  where 
Lady  Heathcote's  apartments  were. 

Miss  Ogilvie  was  left  for  a  few  minutes 
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ill  a  small  sitting-room — or  rather  bou- 
doir— which  Margaret  reserved  for  herself. 
It  was  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  last  Lady 
Heathcote — her  mother — and  Margaret 
had  left  it  as  much  as  possible  untouched. 
The  decorations  and  moulding  were  of  the 
early  Victorian  period — it  must  be  con- 
fessed an  ugly  one — and  most  of  the 
furniture  was  of  the  same  period,  but  to 
this  Margaret  had  added  a  superstructure 
of  her  own,  two  or  three  satin-wood  tables 
crowded  with  miniatures,  little  bits  of  old 
silver,  photographs,  and  such  like,  a  re- 
volving book-case  or  two,  crammed  with 
books  in  all  the  niceties  of  book-binding, 
hand-woven  paper,  Morris-designed  covers, 
vellum,  and  Russia  leather,  a  dozen  low, 
comfortable  chairs  covered  with  soft,  tawny 
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plush,  flowers  everywhere,  crimson  tulips 
and  odorous  lilies-of-the-valley  rising  from 
a  mossy  bed,  pale  Christmas  roses,  pure 
snowdrops,  and  in  the  deeply  recessed 
window  a  jardiniere  of  hyacinths  just 
bursting  into  bloom.  Outside  lay  the 
park,  stretching  away  in  the  distance,, 
with  a  few  dun-coloured  deer  in  the  fore- 
ground browsing  beneath  the  leafless 
trees. 

Miss  Ogilvie  had  time  to  take  all  this 
in  as  she  seated  herself  with  an  air  of 
mute  protest  on  the  highest  and  most 
straight-backed  of  the  chairs.  Through 
the  closed  door  of  an  adjoining  room 
she  could  hear  the  faint  sound  of 
murmured  voices  and  a  child's  crowing 
laugh.  It  might  have  spoken  to  her  of  a 
happiness   she  had  come  to  mar;   but  it 
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did  not.  She  sat  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair,  looking  rigidly  before  her  at  the 
brio^ht  wood-iire — an  unorracious  fio;ure 
amid  the  gracious  surroundings — wonder- 
ing impatiently  how  long  she  should  have 
to  wait. 

Not  long.  In  a  few  minutes  Margaret 
came  into  the  room,  and  greeted  her  with 
her  usual  courtesy.  If  she  felt  any  sur- 
prise at  this  unexpected  visit,  she  was 
careful  not  to  show  it.  Yet,  after  an 
apology  for  having  kept  her  visitor  wait- 
ing, an  inquiry  as  to  Mrs.  Barrable's 
health,  and  a  few  conventional  phrases 
about  the  weather,  she  felt  her  conver- 
sational powers  flag,  and  waited  politely 
for  her  visitor  to  explain  the  reason  of  her 
coming. 

Miss  Ogilvie  felt  slightly  uncomfortable. 
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Lady  Heathcote  looked  so  sublimely  un- 
conscious, and  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  a 
slio^lited  and  neoflected  wife,  that  she  did 
not  quite  know  how  to  begin.  She  could 
not  well  say  outright,  '  Your  husband  is  a 
bad  man ;  your  friend  is  a  treacherous  and 
abandoned  woman,  unfit  for  your  society.' 
Yet  that  in  eifect  was  what  she  had  come- 
to  say,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  how  she 
could  best  lead  up  to  it  which  made  her 
hesitate.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
flinch  from  her  purpose. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  called  at  rather  an 
inconvenient  time,'  she  apologised,  awk- 
wardly casting  about  for  words  wherewith 
to  begin,  '  but  I  am  going  away  to-morrow^ 
and — and ' 

Here  she  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 
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'  Xot  at  all,'  said  Margaret,  reassuringly, 
anxious  to  put  her  visitor  at  her  ease, 
tliou2:li  wonclerino'  to  herself  what  could 
have  induced  this  woman — whom  she  barely 
knew — to  walk  four  miles  through  the 
rain.  '  I  was  only  with  my  little  boy.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  him  much  of  my 
society  lately,  we  have  had  so  many  ])eople 
staying  with  us.  But  the  last  of  our 
guests,  Mr.  Claverham,  left  this  morning, 
and  we  are  alone.  The  house  seems  quite 
deserted  without  them.  So  you  are  leav- 
ing too  ?  Wei] ,  all  our  festivities  are 
over,  there  will  be  very  little  doing  now 
that  Lent  is  coming  on.' 

'  You  are  sure  that  I  am  not  keeping 
you?' 

'  Really  not.     I  am   doing  nothing  this 
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afternoon,  though  perhaps  if  the  rain 
ceases — it  seems  to  be  leaving  off — '  with 
a  glance  through  the  window  at  the  lifting 
clouds,  '  I  may  walk  over  to  the  Rectory 
after  tea.' 

This  gave  Miss  Ogilvie  the  opening  she 
wanted. 

'Ah,  you  go  often  to  the  Rectory,  do 
you  not?'  she  asked,  with  emphasis, 
straightening  herself  in  the  chair. 

Margaret  reddened  a  little.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  had  not  been  there  very  often  late- 
ly. Since  the  evening  on  the  ice,  nearly  three 
weeks  ago,  when  she  had  caught  that  look 
upon  her  husband's  face,  a  little  cloud  of 
doubt  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind,  dim- 
ming the  bright  sunshine  of  her  friendship. 
It  was  faint,  but  Helen,  quickened  by  a 
self-accusing  conscience,  had  been   sensi- 
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tive  to  perceive  it.  There  was  a  restraint 
on  both  sides  ;  they  seemed  to  be  drifting 
apart. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
there  very  much  lately,'  she  answered, 
with  a  slio'ht  shade  of  embarrassment. 
^  Mrs.  Portal  has  not  been  very  well. 
She  caught  a  little  chill  the  evening  she 
fell  into  the  water — nothing  much,  but 
still  enough  to  keep  her  indoors  a  good 
deal,  and  I — I  have  been  so  busy  with  all 
these  people  staying  in  the  house  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  Rectory  as 
often  as  I  could  have  wished ;  in  fact,  I 
have  not  been  there  for  more  than  a  week. 
That  is  why  ' — with  another  glance  at  the 
sky — '  I  thought  of  going  this  afternoon.' 

Her  listener  coughed  slightly.  She  had 
])een  quick  to  notice  the  faint  hesitation  in 
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Lady  Heathcote's  manner,  and  drew  her 
own  conclusions. 

'  I  confess,'  she  said,  meaningly,  '  that  I 
was  surprised  when  Mrs.  Barrable  told  me 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Portal  were  such  great 
friends.' 

Margaret  lifted  her  eyebrows  with 
astonishment. 

'Indeed!     Why?' 

The  spinster  put  her  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  regarded  her  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate  pity.  The  situation  was 
getting  interesting. 

'  It  is  as  I  thought,'  she  said,  addressing 
herself  to  a  distant  chair  rather  than  her 
companion, '  I  told  Mrs.  Barrable  so.  You 
ask  why?  Of  course  you  know  nothing.^ 
Then,  with  sudden  vigour,  '  Shameful!' 
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'  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Margaret, 
incredulously,  a  little  nettled  at  the  por- 
tentous mysteriousness  of  tlie  others 
manner. 

'  I  really  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
say  more,'  returned  Miss  Ogilvie,  with 
seeming  reluctance.  '  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing  I  have  to  tell,  and  one's 
motives  are  so  often  misjudged — although 
I  am  sure  nothing  but  the  highest  motives 
would  have  induced  me  to  plod  four  miles 
through  the  rain  this  pouring  wet  day.' 

'  Well,  if  you  have  walked  four  miles  with 
the  intention  of  telling  me  something,  you 
must  surely  have  made  u^)  your  mind  to  do 
so  before  you  started ;  it  seems  rather  late 
to  draw  back  now,'  said  Margaret,  bluntly. 
She  was  the  most  good-natured  person  in 
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the  world,  yet  she  could  not  help  feeling 
an  instinctive  dislike  towards  this  hard- 
featured  woman  with  the  malevolent  light 
shining  in  her  keen  grey  eyes.  '  I  hate  mys- 
teries,' she  went  on,  '  and  I  confess  I  am 
a  bad  hand  at  solving  them.  I  only  hope 
what  you  have  to  tell  me  is  nothing  very 
dreadful.' 

'  Well,  that  all  depends  upon  the  view 
you  take  of  it,'  retorted  the  spinster, 
offended  at  the  other's  brusque  manner. 
*  I  am  sure  I  am  most  reluctant  to  say  any- 
thing, but  since  you  press  me,  perhaps — ' 
Here  she  broke  off  abruptly,  and  looked 
apprehensively  around  the  room.  '  I  hope 
we  are  quite  alone,'  she  said,  '  one  cannot 
be  too  careful, — no  servants  listening  at 
the  doors,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
No — Well,  then,   to   make    a  long   story 
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short,'  sinking  lier  voice  to  a  stage  whis- 
per, '  what  I  have  to  tell  you  concerns 
Mrs.  Portal  and  your  husband.' 

^  Mrs.  Portal  and  my  husband,'  echoed 
Margaret,  indignantly.  Yet  deep  down  in 
her  heart  there  arose  a  vague  dread  which 
belied  the  bravery  of  her  words.  The  in- 
cident on  the  lake  flew  back  again  to  her 
memory.  '  What  can  you  have  to  say 
about  Mrs.  Portal  ?  Are  you  aware  she  is 
my  friend  ?  Why  do  you  link  her  name 
with  my  husband's  in  this  Avay  ?  They 
barely  know  one  another.' 

'  Ah  !'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  noting  the  pal- 
ing cheek.  'Then  it  is  as  I  thought, — you 
know  nothing, — poor  thing  !  poor  thing 
and  to  think  that  I  should  be  the  humble 
instrument  chosen  to  open  your  eyes ! 
Kot  know  one  another !   why,  three  years 
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ago  the  intrigue  between  Helen  Benson 
and  Captain  Heath  cote — he  was  not  Sir 
Raglan  then — was  the  talk  of  Wildbad.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  marked  and — I 
must  say  so — so  immodest  in  all  my 
life.' 

'  You  exaggerate,'  said  Margaret,  dough- 
tily, turning  perceptibly  paler  all  the  same. 
'  But  even  if  it  were  as  you  say,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  matters  now.  I  am  aware  that 
my  husband  and  Mrs.  Portal  had  met  at 
Wildbad.  The  Countess  de  Dandoy  told 
me  so  herself.' 

'  The  Countess  de  Dandoy, — Countess 
Fiddle-de-dee  !  No  more  Countess  than  I 
am,'  ejaculated  Miss  Ogilvie.  She  was 
exasperated  at  Margaret's  tone,  but  she  let 
it  pass  for  the  nonce  in  order  to  have 
a    slap    at    her   ancient    enemy.      '  That 
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woman's  falsehoods  are  proverbial,  every 
thing  abont  her  is  false.  Even  her 
eyebrows.  Why,  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  help  the  affair  on.  No  doubt  the 
scheming  old  adventuress  thought  to  en- 
trap a  future  baronet  for  her  niece,  and  the 
silly  moth  nearly  got  her  wings  singed  in- 
stead. I  exaggerate,'  she  repeated,  with 
virtuous  indignation.  '  I  would  have  you 
to  know.  Lady  Heathcote,  I  am  not  given 
to  exaggeration.  But  there,  that  is  all  the 
thanks  one  gets  for  trying  to  do  one's  duty. 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask  Lady  Eliot,' 
whom,  by  the  way,  Margaret  did  not  know, 
'  ask  anybody,'  with  delightful  vagueness, 
'  and  they  will  confirm  every  word  I  have 
said.  For  two  months  Captain  Heathcote 
and  Helen  Portal  were  together  at  Wild- 
bad,   seeing    one  another  every  day,  and 
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the  way  the  girl  threw  herself  at  hi& 
head  was  simply  indecent.  At  one  time 
everyone  thought  she  had  hooked  him.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  an 
engagement  between  them?'  faltered  poor 
Margaret,  quite  overwhelmed  by  this 
torrent  of  words. 

'  I  mean  to  say  nothing  but  what  is 
strictly  justified  by  facts,'  rejoined  Miss 
Ogilvie,  severely.  '  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
given  to  exaggeration,'  with  a  resentful 
glance.  She  was  now  fairly  under  weigh. 
'  Whether  there  was  an  engagement  I 
know  not ;  if  there  wasn't,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  there  ought  to  have  been — some 
people  said  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
Remember,  they  were  staying  in  the  same 
hotel — but  there  !  it  is  not  for  me  to  repeat 
the  current  scandal.    Anyway,  the  girl  was 
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madly  in  love  mth  him.  I  will  do  her  the 
justice  to  say  that — it  was  not  all  greed  on 
her  part,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie  grudgingly^  as 
though  she  were  making  a  concession  to  the 
Evil  One ;  '  and  he — well,  it  was  very  dull 
for  a  man  of  Captain  Heathcote's  tastes  at 
Wildbad.  He  might  have  been  simply  amus- 
ing himself,  for  all  I  know,  but  he  certainly 
seemed  very  keen.  Indeed,  they  did  say  that 
he  really  thought,  at  one  time,  of  marrying 
her — things  had  gone  very  far  between 
them — had  it  not  been  for  a  clause  in  Sir 
Francis's  will.  But,'  breaking  off  sudden- 
ly, '  of  course  you  know  all  about  that.' 

'  I  know  nothing — nothing,'  said  Mar- 
garet, in  a  stifled  voice.  '  ]N"ow  you  have 
begun,  tell  me  all, — the  worst.' 

All  the  incredulity  had  faded  out  of  her 
face  now.     She  sat  with  her  head  bowed, 
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a  look  in  her  eyes  like  one  sees  in  a 
stricken  deer. 

Miss  O^ilvie  put  lier  head  a  little  on 
one  side  again,  and  regarded  her  much  as 
a  cat  looks  at  a  mouse.  She  saw  how  her 
envenomed  shafts  had  sped  home,  but  she 
felt  no  pity  ;  that  charge  of  exaggeration 
still  rankled. 

'  Really  !'  she  exclaimed,  with  affected 
astonishment.  '  Of  course  I  thought  you 
knew.  How  very  strange  !  But  there,  I 
may  have  been  misinformed ;  after  all,  it 
is  only  what  people  said,  and  really  peo- 
ple will  say  anything.' 

'What  did  people  say?' 

'  Well,'  with  assumed  indiiFerence,  '  I 
give  it  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  tell  better   than    I 
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whether  it  is  correct.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  news  of  his  nephew's  entangle- 
ment came  to  Sir  Francis'  ears,  he  was 
nearly  beside  himself  with  rage — in  his 
condition  that  alone  was  enough  to  en- 
dano'er  his  Hfe — and  that  he  then  and  there 
made  a  will,  (though  some  said  that  he  had 
made  it  before,)  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  practically  disinheriting  his 
nephew  if  he  married  anyone  but  your- 
self. When  he  told  Captain  Heathcote 
about  it,  there  was  a  terrible  scene  between 
them — that  T  know  to  be  a  fact — and  Sir 

Francis but,  dear  Lady  Heathcote,  all 

this  must  be  very  painful  to  you  !' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Margaret,  lifting  her  head 
and  for  a  moment  meeting  Miss  Ogilvie's 
eyes.     '  Go  on,  please,  it  is  better  to  know 
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the  whole  truth  now.  There  was  a  scene ^ 
you  say,  between  my  father  and — my 
husband.' 

'  A  terrible  one.  What  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  about  this 
wretched  girl,  of  course  ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  Sir  Francis  so  worked  himself  up 
that  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  which  he 
never  recovered — in  fact,  he  died  that  very 
night.  And  they  do  say ' — here  Miss 
Ogilvie  lowered  her  voice  to  a  tragic  whis- 
per, '  that  at  the  very  hour  of  his  death 
Captain  Heathcote  and  this  creature  were 
out  in  the  forest  together,  and  couldn't 
be  found  anywhere,  though  it  was  past 
midnight,  and  of  course  Captain  Heath- 
cote was  wanted.  Oh  !  it  was  a  terrible 
affair,  I  assure  you ;  everyone  was  talking 
about  it.' 
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'And  then?' 

'  And  then. — Well,  I  presume  you 
know  what  happened  afterwards.  When 
Captain  Heathcote  became  Sir  Raglan, 
and  heir  to  a  rent-roll  and  estate  with 
only  one  little  condition  attached,  he  of 
course  very  sensibly  fulfilled  that  con- 
dition, and  gave  up  all  idea  of  marrying 
the  girl.  Men,'  vindictively,  '  don't  marry 
those  sort  of  girls.  As  for  her — she  was  ill, 
I  believe,  or  ashamed  to  shoAv  her  face, 
anyway,  I  didn't  see  her  again  before  I 
left  Wildbad.  When  I  heard  of  her 
again  she  had  married  some  East-End 
clergyman, — the  very  best  thing  she  could 
do, — though  rather  hard  on  the  clergyman, 
who,  I  daresay,  is  as  ignorant  as  yourself 
•of  that  episode  in  her  past.  You  may 
judge   of  my  astonishment  then,  when  I 
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came  across  her  here  that  night  skating  with 
Sir  Raglan.  I  thought  it  a  very  equivocal 
situation  the  moment  I  saw  her,  and  since 
then  certain  little  things  have  come  to  my 
ears  Avhich  make  me  sure  that  she  is  try- 
ing her  wiles  on  your  husband  again — and 
men  are  weak.  So  I  felt  it  my  duty — my 
painful  duty — to  warn  you.  And  now  I 
have  done  it,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  closing 
her  lips  with  a  snaj),  and  looking  at  her 
companion  as  though  to  say  '  I  am  waiting 
to  receive  your  thanks.' 

She  had  to  wait.  Margaret  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  looking  dumbly  out 
at  the  cloudy  sky, — anywhere  out  of  the  way 
of  those  hard  grey  eyes.  She  never  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  her  informant's  story. 
As  she  stood  there  thinking,  a  hundred 
things  sprang  up  in  her  memory  to  confirm 
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the  main  lines  of  what  Miss  Oo:ilvie  had  said 
— little  incidents,  random  speeches  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  understand, 
now  assumed  a  deeper  meaning. 

A  bitter  sense  of  injury  swept  over 
her ;  her  heart  felt  hot  with  indig- 
nant pain.  She  had  been  betrayed, 
tricked,  deceived,  by  her  father,  by  her 
husband,  even  by  Lady  Verschoyle. 
They  had  none  of  them  told  her  the 
truth;  they  had  all  taken  advantage  of 
her  youth  and  inexperience,  and  she — her 
face  burned  as  she  thought  of  it — had 
given  herself  to  this  man  almost  unwooed. 
Long  ago  she  had  learned  the  bitter  truth, 
that  her  husband  did  not  love  her,  but  the 
true  reason  of  his  coldness  had  never  forced 
itself  in  upon  her  before.  She  had  laid 
herself  out,  by  patient  endeavour,  to  win 
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his  love,  and  all  the  while  it  was  given  to 
another  woman — and  that  woman  her  own 
familiar  friend  !  Yet,  as  she  thought  of 
Helen,  a  sense  of  pity  stole  into  her  breast, 
and  warred  there  with  her  condemnation. 
She  was  her  rival  in  her  husband's  love, 
but  was  she  not  like  herself  a  victim  to 
selfish  greed  ?  Her  strange  manner  when 
first  they  met,  her  eagerness  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  by  her  wish  she  had  come 
to  Heathcote,  her  avoidance  of  Sir  Raglan, 
her  passionate  outburst  by  the  child's  bed- 
side— all  these  things  rushed  into  Mar- 
garet's mind  as  she  stood  there,  and  made 
her  very  pitiful. 

Miss  Ogilvie  watched  her  narrowly, 
still  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  chair. 
There  was  a  sort  of  moral  protest  in  the 
very  straightness  of  the  spinster's  back. 
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She  could  not  quite  make  out  this  mood. 
Tears,  reproaches,  passionate  outbursts — 
these  she  would  have  understood.  She  had 
indeed  prepared,  in  anticipation  thereof, 
sundry  trite  maxims  of  consolation  ;  but 
this  long  silence — really,  it  was  becoming 
quite  embarrassing. 

'  Ahem  !'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  clearing  her 
throat.     '  Ahem  ! — ahem  !' 

At  the  sound,  Margaret  turned  with  a 
start.  She  had  in  fact,  for  the  moment, 
forgotten  her  companion's  presence.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  a  deep  line  seemed  to 
have  cut  itself  down  her  forehead.  But  she 
was  quite  calm. 

'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you,'  she 
said,  in  a  dull,  flat  voice,  '  for  what  you 
have  told  me,  yet  somehow  I  cannot, 
though  I  am  sure  you  meant  it  kindly. — I 
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think  I  would  rather  not  have  known  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  ungracious,  beHeve 
me,  but  I  can  hardly  realise  it  yet.  It  is 
hard  ' — with  a  little  quiver  of  the  voice — 
'  to  lose  faith  at  once  in  one's  husband  and 
one's  friend.' 

'  Friend  !'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  glad  to  get 
in  a  word  again,  '  a  pretty  friend,  indeed 
— a  snake  in  the  grass,  rather !  Mark  my 
words,  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Men 
are  always  so  weak  with  those  designing 
females.  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  as  a  Christian 
woman  I  can  quite  understand  your  feel- 
ings. What  is  it  the  Psalmist  says,  "  For 
it  was  not  an  o]3en  enemy  which  had  done 
me  this  dishonour,  for  then "  ' 

'  Oh,  hush,  hush !'  ciied  Margaret,  hold- 
ing up  her  hand.  In  her  great  charity 
there  seemed  something  revolting  in  hear- 
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ing  this  malignant  old  woman  quote  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  same  breath  condemn  a 
suifering  sister.  To  accept  Miss  Ogilvie's 
facts  was  one  thing,  to  accept  her  infer- 
ences quite  another.  '  You  misunderstand 
me,'  she  went  on,  'I  did  not  mean  that. 
She  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  who  are  we  that 
we  should  blame  her?  Think  of  what  she 
must  have  suffered — if,  as  you  say,  she 
loved  him.' 

'Well,'  tartly,  '  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
world  would  hardly  judge  her  conduct  in 
that  light.' 

'  God  forbid  that  I  should  judge  as  the 
world  judges.' 

Miss  Ogilvie  looked  in  astonishment  at 
the  sweet,  young  face  which  had  no  trace 
of  resentment  in  it,  only  unspeakable  sad- 
ness.    She  felt  out  of  her  depth.     Some- 
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how  or  other,  her  arrows  had  missed  their 
mark.  She  did  not  know  whether  to  go 
or  to  stay ;  whether  to  say  anything  more, 
or  to  depart  at  once.  Lady  Heathcote  did 
not  help  her.  She  stood  there  looking  at 
her  as  though  waiting  for  her  to  be  gone, 
always  with  that  great  sorrow  on  her  face. 
Evidently  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  take  the  hint  and  cover  her  retreat 
as  best  she  could,  or  it  might  become  a 
rout. 

'  Well,'  she  thought  viciously,  when  she 
found  herself,  presently,  outside  the  hall- 
door,  and  splashing  along  the  muddy  road, 
*  that's  all  the  thanks  one  gets  for  doing 
one's  duty !  Not  even  so  much  as  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  practically  turned  out  of  the 
house  !  Why,  she  ought  to  have  thanked 
me  on  her  bended  knees;  instead  of  which, 
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she  actually  seemed  to  take  that  shameless 
(u-eature's  part.  But  there,  what  can  you 
expect  ?  Her  mother  went  wrong  before 
her — and,  after  all,  she's  only  her  mother's 
child.  However,'  with  a  malicious  smile, 
'  I  think  she  felt  it  all  the  same ;  she 
looked  just  struck  in  a  heap.' 

Left  to  herself,  Margaret  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief;  she  felt  that  she  could  breathe 
more  freely  now  that  malicious,  hard- 
featured  woman  Avas  gone.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone,  to  try  to  think  it  all  out  to 
herself.  She  never  doubted  the  truth  of 
what  she  had  heard,  but  she  was  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  actual  facts  and 
the  gloss  which  malice  had  put  upon  them. 
Words  and  acts,  which  once  had  barely 
a  meaning,  arose  from  out  the  dim- 
ness of  the  past  to   confirm  nearly  every- 
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thing  that  Miss  Ogilvie  had  told  her. 
Never  before  had  her  marriage  appeared 
in  so  hopeless  a  light.  She  remem- 
bered her  husband's  coldness,  his  neglect, 
his  indifference ;  and,  in  the  light  of  this 
reckless  passion,  everything  was  explained. 
She  knew  his  shallow  nature ;  she  had  not 
deemed  it  possible  for  him  to  have  loved 
any  woman  like  this.  Yet  he  had  done 
so.  Worse,  still  loving,  he  had  come  to 
her  with  a  lie  on  his  lips,  and  had  bought 
her,  so  to  speak,  throwing  over  the  woman 
who  loved  him.  For  the  sake  of  gain  he 
had  committed  this  double  treachery.  Her 
whole  nature  was  in  revolt  at  such  base- 
ness ;  yet  he  was  her  husband,  the  father 
of  her  child,  and — God  help  her  ! — she 
loved  him. 

Then   her   thoughts  flew  again   to   the 
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Avoman  who  possessed  her  husband's  love. 
But  she  felt  towards  her  noue  of  the  anger 
or  jealousy  a  baser  nature  might  have 
cherished  ;  onl}^  a  great  pity — a  noble  im- 
pulse to  save  her  while  yet  there  was 
time. 

'  If  she  has  sinned,  she  has  suffered 
too  '  she  thouo'ht.  '  I  will  o'o  to  her  and 
ask  her  to  tell  me  the  truth — to  be  frank 
with  me  ;  it  is  better  to  know  the  worst.' 

And  so  thinkino'  she  determined  to  2:0 
at  once.  The  purity  of  her  purpose  up- 
held her. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

STORM    AND    STRESS. 

Sir  Raglan  Heathcote  was  standing 
beneath  the  trees  which  grew  by  the  side 
of  the  Oval  pond  ;  his  hands  were  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  his  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground  and  wore  a  moody  and 
abstracted  look.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but 
a  faint,  chilly  mist  hung  over  the  water  like 
a  veil,  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable 
where  he  stood,  sheltered  by  the  broad, 
lichened  trunk  of  the  tree.     His  attitude 
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hardly  suggested  that  he  was  waiting  for 
some  one,  yet  he  was  ;  not  with  the  im- 
l^atience  of  one  who  feels  uncertain,  but 
with  the  quietness  of  one  who  is  confident 
that  he  will  not  have  to  Avait  in  vain. 

Presently  a  faint  rustle  of  dead  leaves 
smote  upon  his  ear,  and  she  whom  he  was 
expecting  came  along  the  narrow  path. 
As  he  went  forward  to  meet  her,  his 
thoughts  flew  back  involuntarily  to  that 
bygone  tryst  one  bright,  dewy  morning  on 
the  hills  above  the  far-away  little  German 
town — the  last  before  their  brief  love- 
dream  Avas  destroyed — and  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now  smote  him  with  a 
dull  pain  which  had  in  it  something  of  com- 
punction. Then  her  step  was  light,  her 
face  pulsing  with  colour,  her  eyes  shining 
with  the  light  of  trust  and  love ;   now  she 

VOL.  III.  L 
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came  slowly  like  one  who  was  being  dragged 
Htlier  against  her  will,  her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  eyes  had  in  them  a  weary,  hunted  look. 

'What  is  it  that  you  wish  with  me?' 
she  asked,  abruptly,  as  they  stood  together 
under  the  leafless  boughs.  Between  them 
there  were  none  of  those  conventional 
greetings  which  men  and  women  ordinarily 
pay  to  one  another.  '  Why  did  you  write 
to  me  ?  You  know  your  power  over  me. 
I  have  come.' 

There  was  no  anger  in  her  voice,  only  a 
faint  ring  of  reproach.  Her  face  turned 
inqiiiringly  towards  him  in  the  chill  light  of 
the  February  afternoon  was  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  but  with  the  added  beauty  of 
suffering,  which  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  words  of  what  she  had  gone  through 
since  last  they  met. 
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'Why  did  you  write  to  me?'  she  re- 
jjeated,  again,  '  have  we  not  suffered 
enough  ?  What  good  can  this  meeting  do, 
either  to  you  or  to  me  ?' 

'  Why  did  I  write  ?'  he  asked,  pas- 
sionately ;  '  why  did  I  ask  you  to  meet  me 
here  ?  Because  there  is  no  other  way  of 
speaking  to  you — you  know  that ;  you  al- 
ways avoid  me — and  I  will  speak  with 
you.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  go  on  any  longer.  I  cannot 
live  thus — it  is  torture.  You  and  I  can 
never  be  to  one  another  merely  what  the 
world  would  have  us  be — never,  after  what 
has  once  been.' 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  steadily, 
and  set  her  trembling  lips. 

'  You  have  forgotten  your  promise,'  she 
said  j  '  forgotten — so  soon  !' 

l2 
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'  My  promise,'  he  cried,  with  a  gesture 
of  imjDatience,  '  I  made  none — or  if  I 
did,  I  recall  it.  I  cannot  fulfil  it ;  I 
have  tried  and  failed.  I  told  you  then  it 
was  a  hard  thing ;  I  tell  you  now  it  is 
impossible.  I  cannot  live  near  you  and 
not  love  you,  cannot  love  you,  and  not 
^desire  you.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
is  intolerable.  You  must  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  it  yourself.' 

'I  do,'  she  said  sadly,  looking  down  at 
the  brown  flags  and  rotting  reeds  which 
fringed  the  edge  of  the  water.  '  I  do  see 
it.  Once  I  thought — I  hoped  it  might  be 
possible ;  now  I  see  that  it  is  not.' 

'  Then  why  go  on  with  it  ?'  he  said, 
coming  a  step  nearer  to  her,  his  voice 
deep  with  passion.  '  Why  not  break  all 
barriers  down,  and   let  us  be  happy  to- 
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jretlier  ?  AYe  were  made  for  one  another, 
you  and  I.  I  cannot  live  without  you;  and 
you, — if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, — you 
cannot  live  without  me.' 

She  smote  her  hands  together  with  a 
sudden  gesture. 

'  I  did  not  mean  that,'  she  cried,  speak- 
ing to  herself  rather  than  to  him.  '  Oh  ! 
why  will  everyone  misunderstand  me  so  ? 
It  is  because  I  love  you  so,  that  I  can 
live  without  you,  for  your  sake,  but  I 
cannot  o-q  on  living:  like  this, — chained  to 
a  man  who  is  nothing  to  me,  surrounded 
by  every  temptation,  eternally  battling 
against  myself.  I  cannot  go  on  living 
as  I  have  been  living  these  last  four 
months,  —  I  cannot — God  help  me  —  I 
cannot.' 

He  came  nearer  still — nearer — his  hand 
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took  her  unresisting  hand,  his  lips  nearly 
touched  her  face. 

'  Then,  why  do  it?'  he  urged  again, — ■ 
'  why  live  on  here  a  loveless  life  of  cold, 
grey  monotony — a  life  sacrificed  to  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty — when  such  a  heaven 
of  happiness  is  within  our  reach.  Come 
with  me  to  some  far-oiFland,  some  southern 
clime,  where  the  skies  are  cloudless,  the 
flowers  always  bloom,  where  we  may  for- 
get all  the  world  in  the  sunshine  of  our 
love.  Come — love — come  !  Youth  and 
joy  go  by.  Let  us  gather  the  flowers 
while  we  may.' 

The  intensity  of  his  pleading  awoke  a 
chord  within  her, — the  guilty  love  which 
surged  up  in  her  heart  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  drown  all  other  emotions.  It 
is  thus  that  women  fall — not  meaningly 
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— but  hurried  into  sin,  bewildered  by 
false  reasoning,  caught  in  the  storm  of 
23assion.  She  listened, — so  might  Mar- 
guerite have  listened  to  Faust, — spell- 
bound, motionless,  yet  unlike  Marguerite, 
at  the  eleventh  hour  she  dre^Y  back, — 
saved  not  by  sense  of  right,  not  by 
honour,  not  by  fear  of  consequence,  but 
by  the  love  she  bore  to  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  tempted  her.  And  he,  as  he 
gazed  marking  the  trembling  lips,  the 
throbbing  breast,  the  face  now  crimson, 
now  Avhite,  thought  that  she  had  yielded 
at  last.  He  saw  all  this,  but  he  could  not 
hear  the  saving  voice,  the  deep  murmur 
crying  in  her  heart, 

'  Margaret,' — '  Margaret !' 

There  was  a  pause. 

As    he    watched   her  he    saw  her   face 
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change  and  harden.  One  more  influence 
was  at  work  noAv.  In  that  brief  interval 
her  memory  flashed  back  again  to  a 
dying  girl's  bedside — one  who  had  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well — to  a  squalid 
room,  a  sordid  life,  a  miserable  death. 
She  shivered  slightly.  The  bareness  and 
chill  of  winter  were  all  around  her,  on  the 
strewn  and  withered  leaves,  the  damp 
earth,  the  blackened  grass.  She  drew  her 
hand  from  his. 

'  Ah!'  she  said,  bitterly, '  salvation  should 
be  very  easy  for  us  poor  women,  since  the 
way  of  our  damnation  is  so  smooth.  One 
false  step  and  we  are  lost  for  ever, — and 
those  who  are  hardest  on  our  fall  are  our 
sisters  who  know  our  weakness.  You  tell 
me  of  a  southern  land  and  cloudless  skies. 
— I  know  that  land — in  a  little  time — ah  ! 
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how  short — the  skies  are  clouded,  the  sun- 
shine dies,  the  flowers  fade,  and  become 
withered,  stale,  profitless  things.  It  is  part 
of  the  eternal  lie  which  men  swear,  "  I  will 
love  you  for  ever," — and  the  "ever"  lasts 
until  the  morning.  No!  no. — You  and  I  were 
not  made  for  lotus  lands  and  southern  skies.' 

He  drew  back,  his  face  flushing  darkly 
at  this  sudden  change  of  mood. 

'  Yon  doubt  me,'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  with  anger.  '  You  doubt  me, — you 
Avho  swore  to  me,  in  the  old  days,  that 
our  love,  like  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
should  last  through  time  into  eternity. 
You  are  changed,  indeed!' 

'  Xo,'  she  said,  a  httle  wearily,  '  I  do 
not  doubt  you  in  the  sense  you  mean.  I 
know  that  you  believe  every  word  you  say. 
I,  who   know  what  love  means,  hear   its 
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accent  in  your  words.  I  have  changed  per- 
haps, but  I  do  not  love  you  the  less  be- 
cause I  no  longer  deify  you,  independent 
of  all  surrounding  circumstance.  It  is 
your  constancy  I  doubt ;  you  cannot  change 
your  nature „  I  was  away  from  you  three 
years — you  forgot  me.  Were  I  with  you 
one  year,  you  would  weary  of  me ;  you 
could  not  help  it.  It  is  your  nature  to 
know  only  the  physical  aspect  of  love.  The 
death-knell  of  such  love  is  possession,  its 
bane  satiety.  I  do  not  love  you  less 
because  I  know  your  nature.' 

'  You  are  pleased  to  be  psychological,*^ 
he  said  bitterly.  '  You  speak  in  rid- 
dles. I  'know  little  of  these  subtle 
differences.' 

'  I  speak  as  I  think,'  she  said,  sadly,  '  as 
I  know.     Were  I  to   do  as  you  wish,  you 
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would  weary  of  me  in  a  year, — in  less  per- 
hajDS — and  long  to  go  back  to  your  old  life 
again.  But  I — I  should  never  weary  of 
you,  Raglan ;  for  me  to  love  once  is  to 
love  always,  with  me  possession  is  nothing, 
the  joy  of  giving  is  enough.' 

Encouraged  by  her  words,  he  renewed 
his  pleading,  appealing  to  old  memories  of 
the  sweet,  happy  past,  to  the  misery  of 
the  present,  to  the  golden  future  which 
lay  at  their  feet ;  vowing  by  all  the  stars 
in  heaven,  pleading  as  only  a  man  can 
plead  to  a  woman  who  loves  him,  and 
whom  he  loves.  Yet  through  it  all  he 
was  conscious  that  there  was  a  barrier 
between  them — a  barrier  which  he  could 
not  cross.  She  listened  to  him,  but  that 
was  all. 

'  Xo,'  she  said,  tremulously,  when,  stung 
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by  her  silence,  lie  had  reproached  her  with 
hesitating  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  '  No, 
it  is  not  that — though  I  know  Avhat  would 
happen  as  time  went  on,  as  truly  as  I  know 
that  the  sun  is  shining  somewhere  in  yonder 
heaven.  Yet,  knowing  it  as  I  do,  I  would 
give  myself  freely  to  you,  not  weighing  the 
€ost  against  the  joy  of  those  few  months 
when  Ave  should  be  all  in  all  to  one  an- 
other. I  would  sacrifice  everything  and 
think  myself  well  repaid — the  sweetness 
would  outweigh  all  the  pain.  It  is  not  of 
myself  I  think,  but  of  others.' 

'  Others !'  he  said,  recklessly,  '  why 
think  of  them  ? — They  will  not  miss  us. 
Of  all  hard  lots,  there  is  none  so  hard 
as  to  be  tied  to  those  we  do  not  love.' 

'  But  if  they  love  us  ?'  she  said.  '  The 
cruellest  thing  is  to  bring  sorrow  on  those 
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Avlio  love  us.  I  speak  not  of  my  own  ties 
— I  liave  none,  God  help  me  ! — but  of 
yours  ;  of  your  wife,  to  whom  you  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour.' 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  did 
not ;  only  the  old  look  of  indifference 
came  over  his  face.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down  on  the  dead  leaves  at  his  feet. 

^  I  too  am  bound  to  her,'  she  continued, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  though  fighting  with  some 
evil  tempter  within  her.  '  I  came  as  a 
stranger  and  she  took  me  in — helped  me 
in  every  way,  showed  me  her  thoughts, — 
good  and  pure  as  those  of  an  angel's.  She 
has  trusted  me,  and  shall  I  betray  her  ?  I 
have  grown  to  love  her.  Until  I  knew  her 
I  never  knew  what  a  good  woman  was. — 
She  is  so  pure,  so  true  to  you,  she  bears  the 
burden  of  her  loveless  marriage  so  bravely 
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before  the  world.  She  has  wound  herself 
around  my  heart.  I  could  not  injure  her, 
I  could  not  strike  this  blow,  wounding  her 
in  her  very  heart.  Oh,  Raglan !'  turning 
to  him  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  aj^peal, 
'  do  not  tempt  me  more.  If  you  knew  how 
I  have  wrestled  and  prayed, — how  my  love 
for  you  has  warred  against  my  love  for  her 
all  these  weary  months — if  you  knew,  you 
would  help  me  to  struggle  against  my 
sin.' 

'  Love  is  not  sin.' 

'  Ko,  but  treachery  is, — treachery  to- 
wards a  dear  friend  who  has  never  done 
one  anything  but  good.  Whether  the  love 
I  bear  you  be  sinful,  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  loved  you  before  any  came  between,  I 
cannot  cease  to  love  you  now.     If  I  were 
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to  do  as  you  wisli  I  should  not  sin  the 
more,  so  far  as  love  went ;  for  if, — as  we  are 
told, — the  very  thought  is  sin,  then  I  have 
already  sinned  many  times  in  my  heart. 
But  towards  her,  who  has  trusted  me,  if 
I  did  this  thing,  I  should  sin  wantonly, 
irretrievably.  If  I  cannot  do  any  good 
in  the  world,  at  least  I  need  not  do  evil.' 

She  paused,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought.  It  seemed  to  lighten  up  her 
face. 

'•  You  forgot  me  those  three  years,' 
she  went  on  more  cj^uickly.  '  You  were 
happy  with  her  then,  you  did  not  love 
her  perhaps,  but  you  were  happy.  If 
I  were  to  fade  out  of  your  life  again, 
you  would  forget  me  once  more,  perhaps 
in    time    you    might    learn    to     love    her 
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as  she  is  worthy  to  be  loved.  Ah  !  Raglan, 
if  you  could  do  that,  therein  would  lie  your 
truest  happiness.' 

He  stood  looking  at  her  moodily,  try- 
ing to  read  her  face  across  which  fleeting 
expressions  swept  like  shadows  on  an 
April  day,  dimly  comprehending  the 
nobility  of  thought  which  prompted  her 
words.  She  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther in  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal. 
A  great  longing  came  over  her  to  sacrifice 
herself,  and  thus  atone. 

The  clouds  had  darkened,  and  the  rain 
began  to  fall  again,  splashing  around  them 
in  large,  heavy  drops. 

'  You  must  not  stay  here  longer,'  he 
said  at  last,  '  tell  me  when  I  can  see  you 
again, — and  where.' 

'  When  ?'  she  said,  looking  at  him  through 
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the  gathering  gloom,  still  with  that  light 
shining  in  her  eyes.  '  Ah !  that  I  do  not 
know. — You  must  give  me  time  to  think, 
— and  when  I  have  thought — I  will  write.' 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 


'  Lady  Heathcote  is  waiting  to  see  you, 
ma'am, — in  the  drawing-room, — slie  has 
been  there  some  time.' 

'  Lady  Heathcote !'  echoed  Helen,  blankly. 
*  Is  she  there  alone  ?  Where  is  the  Rector  ?' 

It  was  some  parish  matter  probably  she 
wished  to  talk  over — some  detail  connected 
with  the  new  church.  Helen  felt  she  could 
not  see  her  just  now  at  such  a  time — ^in 
such  a  way.     She  looked  round  the  little 
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liall  as  though  to  seek  a  means   of  escape. 

'  The  Rector  is  out,  ma'am,'  repHed  the 
servant,  Avonclering  at  the  scared  look  on 
her  mistress's  face ;  '  he  has  been  out  all 
the  afternoon.  I  told  her  ladyship  so,  but 
she  said  that  it  was  you  whom  she  par- 
ticularly wished  to  see,  and  that  she  would 
Avait.  She  has  been  here  more  than  half- 
iin-hour.' 

'  I  will  iro  to  her  in  a  moment '  said 
Helen,  a  new  fear  striking  her  heart. 
AYhat  if  she  should  suspect  anything  ? 
Xo,  the  thing  was  impossible,  it  was  only 
her  guilty  conscience  which  j^i'ompted  the 
thought.  '  Take  these  things  away,  and 
dry  them,'  she  said,  giving  the  maid  her 
dripping  waterproof  and  umbrella.  Then, 
hesitating  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to 
compose  her  features,  she  entered  the  room. 

m2 
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Margaret  had  apparently  been  walking 
Tip  and  down  the  room,  but  she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  as  Helen  opened  the 
door,  looking  drearily  out  at  the  ceaseless 
rain.  The  light  of  the  February  day  had 
not  quite  faded  yet,  it  struggled  with  the 
dim  firelight  in  the  room;  the  two  to- 
gether served  to  show  the  pinched  and 
drawn  look  upon  her  face,  quite  unlike 
anything  Helen  had  ever  seen  there  before.. 
She  seeijied  to  have  aged  suddenly. 

Helen  caught  the  look  as  she  entered 
the  room.  All  the  conventional  utterances 
she  had  framed  died  away  upon  her  lips. 
She  paused,  pale  and  trembling,  and  put 
her  hand  upon  a  chair  for  support.  She 
knew  instinctively  what  had  happened  ;  the 
moment  she  dreaded  had  come  at  last — 
dreaded  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  friend. 
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'  Margaret,'  she  faltered,  '  for  pity's  sake, 
do  not  look  at  me  like  that !' 

That  was  all ;  and  the  other  read  it 
aright — a  cry  of  unspoken  pity  for  her,  a 
plea  of  mercy  for  herself  It  was  true, 
then;  whatever  lingering  doubts  there  may 
have  been  in  her  mind  they  all  vanished 
before  that  appealing  cry!  False  husband! 
— false  friend  !  Margaret  Avas  but  human, 
after  all.  She  had  been  wronged,  deceived, 
betrayed.  For  a  moment  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  seemed  to  freeze  in  her 
heart ;  her  sense  of  personal  wrong  stifled 
her  sense  of  pity  for  the  woman  before 
her;  her  womanly  pride  fought  with  her 
womanly  love — for  a  moment,  and  then  love 
and  pity  conquered.  She  came  across  the 
room,  and  putting  her  hands  on  the  other's 
shoulders,  mutely  kissed  her  on  her  brow. 
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That  kiss  of  pardon  broke  all  barriers  down . 
The  flood-gates  were  open  at  last.  Kneeling 
at  her  feet  in  an  ao^ony  of  self-abasement 
and  penitent  shame,  Helen  told  her  all — 
all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  con- 
cealing nothing,  excusing  nothing  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  yet  with  a 
woman's  great  love  omitting,  palliating 
everything  which  might  seem  to  tell 
against  her  lover;  laying  bare  all  her 
thoughts,  all  her  struggles,  all  her  despair. 
It  was  the  very  saddest,  the  most  tragic 
story  of  a  woman's  wrecked  life  told  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  most  intimate  com- 
prehension— namely,  by  herself. 

Margaret  listened  in  silence,  broken  only 
now  and  then  by  a  soothing  word.  To  her 
highly-principled,  deeply-religious  mind, 
there    seemed  something   almost  impious, 
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yet  sometliing  grand,  in  this  utter  abandon- 
ment of  a  passionate  and  undisciplined 
nature  to  the  one  absorbing  love  of  her 
life. 

'  I  forgive  you — fully  and  freely  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven,'  she  said  presently, 
in  answer  to  Helen's  prayer ;  '  but  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  all  this  before  ?  The 
truth  is  always  best.' 

The  tempest  of  emotion  was  spent  now. 
They  were  sitting  with  clasped  hands  in 
the  deepening  twilight. 

'  It  was  for  your  sake  that  I  kept  it 
from  you.  Believe  me  or  not,'  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  dull,  despairing  way,  '  it  was 
only  for  your  sake.' 

'  I  do  believe  you.'  It  was  impossible 
to  doubt,  there  was  truth's  accent  here. 
'  Only    it    would    have    been    better   for 
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your  sake  too.  Oh,  Helen,  I  would  save 
you  from  yourself.' 

'  You  would  save  me — you  w^hom  I 
have  wronged  so,'  said  the  other,  bitterly ; 
*  truly,  you  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head ! 
For  myself,'  bowing  her  face  in  her  hands, 
^  I  care  nothing.  I  am  doomed,  it  would 
seem,  to  bring  misery  on  those  I  love ; 
misery  on  him,  misery  on  you.  Do  not 
heed  me,  let  me  go.  I  can  bring  you  no- 
thing but  harm.  Why,  there  is  not  a 
woman  of  your  acquaintance,  who,  know- 
ing what  you  know  now,  but  would  pass 
me  by  on  the  other  side.' 

'  Hush  !'  said  Margaret,  with  a  pained 
look,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bowed  head 
before  her.  '  You  do  not  know  your  dan- 
ger, but  I  know  it.  The  very  way  you 
speak,  your  reckless  indifference  to  your 
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future,  the  love  you  bear  him — all  this 
shows  nie  how  great  your  danger  is.  It 
is  this  which  brings  me  here  to  warn  you. 
He — he  is  my  husband,  and  I  know  him  ; 
one  cannot  live  with  a  man  three  years 
xmd  not  know  him.  He  has  his  faults  ; 
he  is  changeable,  unstable  as  water.  He 
would  risk  everything,  even  life  itself,  to 
gain  something  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart ;  but  when  once  possessed,  it  is  no- 
thing to  him,  he  will  throw  it  aside  like  a 
broken  toy.  It  is  ever  so  Avith  a  love 
God  does  not  bless.  My  own  mother ' — 
here  her  face  flushed  with  shame  and  her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper — '  married  a  man 
she  could  not  love.  She  was  temj^ted,  and 
she  fell — sacrificing  everything  to  a  fatal 
passion.  She  died  abandoned,  betrayed, 
broken-hearted,  and  her  betrayer  still  lives 
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and  flourishes.  Why  do  I  mention  this 
thing,  the  shadow  of  Avhich  has  darkened 
my  life  ? — Only  to  warn  you,  while  yet  there 
is  time,  from  a  fate  like  hers.' 

Helen  lifted  up  her  head,  and  drew  a 
long,  shuddering  breath.  These  words  of 
Margaret's  strengthened  in  her  an  already 
half-formed  resolve — not  because  of  her 
own  danger,  but  because  she  loved  her. 
The  fire  had  burnt  low ;  the  room  was- 
so  dark  now  they  could  scarce  see  each 
other's  faces. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said,  suddenly,  '  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  happened,  in  spite  of  all 
you  know,  do  you  still  care  for  this  man  ?' 

•  He  is  my  husband — the  father  of  my 
child,'  Margaret  answered  sadly.  '  What- 
ever happens  I  cannot  forget  that,  what- 
ever happens  I  cannot  alter  that.     I  would 
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not  if  I  could.  He  was  very  near  loving 
ine  before  you  came.  Oh  !  why  did  you 
come  ?' 

She  could  not  forbear  this  little  plaint, 
it  Avas  wruno-  from  her  ao^ainst  her  will. 
But  the  moment  she  had  uttered  it  she 
saw  its  injustice. 

'  I  did  not  mean  in  that  way,'  she  said. 
'  I  know  you  could  not  help  yourself.' 

The  room  was  dark,  she  could  not  see 
the  look  of  pain  which  chased  away  the 
pale,  blank  earnestness  on  the  other's 
face. 

'  Then  you  do  love  him.  My  God  I 
what  shall  I  do?— What  shall  I  do  ?' 

It  was  wrung  from  her  in  her  anguish 
like  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul.  Margaret's 
womanly  pity  was  touched — her  conscience 
stung  her  with  quick  reproach. 
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'  We  will  try  to  bear  the  burden  to- 
gether,' she  said,  tenderly,  '  there  is  no 
other  way.  Now  that  we  understand  we 
can  help  each  other  more,  and  if  we 
try  to  do  w^hat  is  right,  there  is  One  Who 
will  help  us  too.  To  Him  we  can  take 
our  ofriefs  and  our  sorrows,  and  He  will 
give  us  peace.  Oh !  Helen,  if  you  could 
but  believe  it.' 

'  I  cannot — I  cannot,'  cried  Helen,  wild- 
ly. '  I  try  to  believe.  Yes,  I  do  try  ;  but 
it  brings  me  no  comfort.  Religion  has 
never  touched  my  heart,  it  is  an  unreal 
thing  to  me,  unreal  and  invisible.  I  am 
utterly  alone,  the  future  has  for  me  no- 
thin.qr  but  darkness,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  It  is  not  religion  which  keeps 
me  from  sin,  but  the  thought  of  you,  my 
one  friend,  the  one  good  woman  I  have  ever 
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knoAvn.  Trust  me,  Margaret,  swear  you 
Avill  trust  me  always.  I  would  die  rather 
than  bring  fresh  sorrow  to  your  heart.' 

'  I  trust  you,'  she  answered,  solemnly, 
and  her  words  sounded  like  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  vow. 

That  evening,  as  the  Reverend  Alger- 
non Portal  was  in  his  library  correct- 
ing the  proofs  of  his  '  Commentary  on 
the  Use  of  Sarum,'  his  wife  came  to 
liim.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
in  this  fact  to  call  for  comment  had 
it  not  been  such  an  unusual  occurrence. 
In  the  quiet  domestic  life  of  most  country 
clergymen,  the  wife  is  supposed  to  sit  and 
work  while  her  husband  writes — perchance 
she  even  helps  him  with  his  sermons.  But 
there   was   none    of  this    domesticity   at 
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Heathcote  Rectory.  When  the  Rector  and 
his  wife  were  not  dining  out,  they  had 
perforce  to  dine  together,  and  to  keep  up 
a  desultory  conversation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  servants  ;  but  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  Helen  would  withdraw.  Her 
husband,  not  being  a  man  to  sit  over  his 
wine,  would  retire  to  his  library,  and 
there  surrounded  by  his  books  and  papers, 
would  pass  the  evening  in  the  way 
which  pleased  him  best,  oblivious  of  his 
wife's  existence.  They  did  not  even  go 
through  the  formality  of  wishing  one 
another  good-night,  though  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  they  would  see  no 
more  of  one  another  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. So  far  as  it  was  possible  for  two 
people  living  under  the  same  roof,  they 
lived  absolutely  separate   lives.     The  in- 
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difference  betAveen  them  had  changed, — on 
the  wife's  part  at  least — to  open  antagonism, 
the  breach  widened  every  day.  Before  the 
world  they  were  man  and  wife, — but  before 
the  world  only.  It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  armour  of  spiritual  pride 
and  reserve  in  which  her  husband  lived 
encased  should  be  rendered  more  pliant  by 
continual  contact  with  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt and  defiance.  He  shrank  deeper  into 
his  shell,  and  became  towards  his  wife  harder, 
colder,  more  indifferent  than  before. 

Mr.  Portal  had  ceased  to  openly  resent  this 
state  of  thino-s,  he  had  s^rown  accustomed  to 
it  in  fact.  His  wife  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
him;  she  managed  his  house,  visited  in  the 
parish,  took  the  head  of  his  table,  and  re- 
ceived his  guests.  These  things,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  admit,  she  managed  fairly  well,  and 
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SO  managing  them  she  answered  his  purpose. 
But  it  had  come  to  be  an  understood  thing 
between  them,  that  with  her  performance 
of  these  duties,  and  his  passive  acceptance 
of  the  same,  there  should  terminate  all 
obligations  between  them.  Each  agreed  to 
leave  the  other  alone.  Therefore  he  look- 
ed up  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
irritation,  as  she  entered  the  room. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,'  she  said. 

She  looked  very  fair  as  she  stood  there 
beneath  the  subdued.lightof  thelamp, — an 
old  sanctuary  lamp  of  beaten  iron  which 
the  Rector  had  picked  up  years  ago  during 
a  trip  to  Venice.  She  was  pale,  but 
then  she  was  always  j)ale,  and  the  dress 
which  she  wore  possibly  made  her  look 
paler  still.  It  was  a  black  dress  made 
high,  with  a  lot  of  lace  about  the  neck  and 
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elbows,  falling  in  graceful  folds  around  her. 
It  was  rather  an  expensive  dress,  but  the 
Rector  of  Heathcote's  wife  could  afford  to 
indulge  her  tastes  better  now  than  when 
she  dwelt  in  Little  Smith  Street.  Her 
voice  and  manner  were  very  quiet,  but 
there  were  hard  lines  about  her  mouth 
and  deep  shadows  under  her  eyes  which 
might  have  warned  a  close  observer  of  the 
tension  within. 

But  the  Rector  observed  nothing  ; 
he  was  too  much  annoyed  at  the  in- 
terruption. He  pushed  away  his  papers, 
and  rose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  as  a  hint  that  the  interview  should 
be  brief. 

'  I  thought,'  he  said,  icily,  '  that  you 
understood  my  evenings  were  to  be 
secure  from  interruption.     You  know  how 
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busy  I  am — cannot  what  you  have  to  say 
Avait  until  the  morning  ?' 

They  stood  facing  one  another  as  though 
measuring  their  strength.  He,  on  the 
hearthrug  in  his  correct  clerical  attire, 
looking  at  her  with  cold,  repellent  eyes ; 
she,  a  slender  figure  beneath  the  glow  of 
the  lamp,  meeting  his  gaze  with  equal 
defiance.  He  had  an  instinct  that  some- 
thing was  coming,  and  his  glance  seemed 
to  say, 

'  Do  not  make  any  request  now ;  for, 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  refused.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  answering  the  glance 
rather  than  the  words,  '  it  cannot  wait. 
What  I  have  to  say  I  must  say  here  and 
now.' 

He  made  a  little  impatient  gesture. 
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'  I  remember  your  making  a  somewhat 
similar  remark  once  before.' 

'  I  remember,'  she  answered,  steadily ; 
'  and  you  refused  it.' 

'  It  turned  out  to  be  nothing,'  he  said, 
contemptuously.  '  I  hope  this  is  some- 
thing more  reasonable.'  Then  he  pushed  a 
chair  towards  her  without  moving  from 
the  hearthrug.  '  As  you  are  going  to  Avait, 
won't  you  sit  down  ?' 

She  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
gesture ;  she  apparently  did  not  hear  him, 
her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor.  She 
seemed  following  up  her  previous  train  of 
thought. 

'  You  refused  it,'  she  repeated,  still 
without  looking  at  him ;  '  you  opposed 
my  wishes  then,  as  I  can  see  you  mean  to 
oppose  them  to-day.' 

N  2 
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He  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

'  That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
request.' 

She  raised  her  head  suddenly. 

'  I  am  not  here,'  she  said,  '  to  make  a 
request,  but  to  announce  a  determination. 
I  am  going  away.' 

'Going  away!'  he  repeated,  angrily, 
'  Where  to  ?     For  how  long  ?' 

Her  eyes  met  his  again  in  the  same 
unmoved  way. 

'  Where  to  ?'  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  '  I  do  not  know.  How  long  ? 
— For  ever.' 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
amazement,  not  grasping  her  meaning. 
Then  suddenly  his  face  darkened.  She 
had  stung  him  out  of  his  indifference 
at   last.     He   came   across   to  where    she 
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stood,  and  grasped  her  almost  roughly  by 
the  wrist. 

'  What  new  lolly  is  this  ?'  he  asked,  his 
voice  shaking  with  anger.  '  Are  you  mad 
that  you  waste  my  time  and  yours  with 
these  heroics  T 

She  met  his  glance  with  one  as  un- 
Hinching  as  his  own.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  this  woman,  cold  as  ice, 
hard  as  adamant,  breathing  defiance  in 
every  gesture,  was  the  same  one  who, 
but  a  few  hours  before,  had  poured  out  her 
soul  in  passionate  abandonment  under  the 
softening  influence  of  pardan  and  of  love  ? 

'  It  is  you  who  indulge  in  heroics,'  she 
said,  with  cold  contempt.  '  Loose  my 
hand  and  listen.  What  I  say,  I  mean  in 
sober  truth. — It  is  time  that  this  sham 
union    between    us,    which    is    no    union, 
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should  cease.  I  am  notlimg  to  you  ;  you 
are  nothing  to  me.     Is  it  not  so  ?' 

He  had  resumed  after  that  moment  of 
forgetfulness  his  old  place  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  with  it  his  impassive  manner. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Since  you  put  it  so,'  he  said,  indiffer- 
ently, '  I  will  not  contradict  you.  Never- 
theless, the  thing  you  propose  is  impos- 
sible. You  cannot  shuffle  out  of  your 
obligations  at  your  will.  The  union,  which 
you  are  pleased  to  term  a  sham  one,  is  a 
very  real  one,  unfortunately.  The  Church 
in  her  Sacrament  of  Marriage  has  made  us 
one.' 

'  Pshaw !'  she  said,  '  do  not  advance 
such  theories  to  me — this  is  not  the  time 
to  quibble  over  theological  straws,  or  I 
might  remind  you  that  the  Church  which 
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regards  iiiarriagc'  as  a  sacrament  repudiates 
the  marriage  of  her  priesthood  as  an  un- 
holy thing,  and  the  Church  of  which  you 
are  a  minister  hold  no  such  views.  I  bow 
to  no  authority  but  that  of  the  voice  within 
me,  and  that  voice  tells  me  to  be  true  to 
myself,  and  act  this  lie  before  the  world 
no  longer/ 

He  stood  looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 
It  was  evident  that  she  was  in  a  very 
nervous,  high-strung  condition  ;  the  thing 
was  monstrous,  impossible,  of  course, 
nevertheless  it  might  not  be  well  to  push 
her  too  far — one  never  knew  what  these 
excitable  women  might  do.  He  must 
temporise  a  little. 

•  Your  request  is  an  unreasonable  one,' 
he  said,  more  mildly,  '  still  I  am  not  alto- 
gether indisposed  to  entertain  it ;  if  later 
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on  you  would  like  to  go  away  for  a  time, 
I  should  offer  no  objection, — nay,  more,  I 
would  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes. 
But  just  now  you  must  be  aware  that 
your  absence  would  be  very  inconvenient 
Lent  is  coming  on ;  there  is  much  work  in 
hand,  and  the  Bishop  has  promised  to 
stay  here  during  the  Confirmations.  It  is 
impossible  that  you  can  leave  until  they 
are  over.  You  must  be  here  to  entertain 
him.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  calm,  unmoved 
way;  she  even  smiled.  After  the  scenes 
of  ]3^ssion  and  remorse  she  had  been 
through  that  day,  after  the  self-torture, 
the  wavering,  the  bitter  struggle  to  do 
right,  it  seemed  strange  to  hear  that  she 
was  expected  to  forego  her  resolution  to 
play  the  hostess  to  a  Bishop. 
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'  I  am  afraid,'  she  said,  with  supreme 
indiiFereiice,  '  you  must  tind  some  one 
else  to  entertain  him.     I  am  going  away.' 

'  This  is  preposterous,'  he  said,  his  anger 
risino;  ao^ain  as  he  saw  how  he  had  tem- 
porised  in  vain.  She  showed  no  more  heed 
of  his  likino'  or  dislikino^,  his  pleasure  or 
displeasure,  than  if  he  had  been  a  fly  upon 
the  wall.  '  You  forget  your  position — 
your  duty — everything.  What  Avill  the 
world  say  of  such  conduct?' 

'  The  world,'  she  repeated,  with  fine 
scorn.  '  Ah  !  there  spoke  your  true  self. 
AVhat  will  the  world  say  ?  I  might  be  beg- 
gared, outcast,  ruined  in  body  and  soul,  you 
would  not  care  ;  but  that  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Rector  of  Heathcote  was  separated 
from  his  wife — perish  the  thought !  Why,  it 
might  possibly  tell  against  your  advance- 
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ment  in  the  Church  !  What  will  the  world 
say?  What,  think  you,  have  women  such 
as  I  to  fear  from  the  world  ?  Would  the 
world  give  me  a  crust  to  keep  me  from 
starving?  No,  Why,  then,  should  I 
care  for  its  good  opinion  ?  I  am  desper- 
ate, I  tell  you.  It  is  nearly  four  years  since 
I  became  your  wife  ;  they  have  been  four 
years  of  unendurable  bondage.  I  was 
driven,  hurried,  worried  into  it,  helpless 
as  a  hunted  hare.  I  did  you  a  wrong  :  I 
married  you  that  I  might  have  bread  to 
eat ;  the  longer  I  remain  with  you  I  do 
but  add  to  that  wrong.' 

She  hurled  out  her  words  in  her  passion- 
ate loathing  of  herself  and  of  him.  She 
had  lost  control  of  herself  again.  She  might 
as  well  have  beaten  upon  a  rock.  Like  a 
rock   he    stood    there — like    an    ice-berg^ 
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ratlier,  clad  in  his  impenetrable  panoply 
of  cold,  passionless  pride.  ISTeitlier  her 
scorn,  her  taunts,  her  aversion  sufficed  to 
move  a  muscle  in  his  face.  He  waited 
until  she  had  done. 

'  You  are  telling  me  nothing  but  what  I 
knew  before,'  he  said,  '  and  it  is  just  a 
little  wearisome  to  hear  it  again.  It  does 
not  alter  the  situation  in  the  slightest; 
you  are  my  wife,  called  by  my  name,  and 
I  command — yes,  command — that  obedi- 
ence which  you  vowed  to  give.  But — to 
descend  to  the  lower  level  of  practical 
matters — in  the  event  of  a  separation  from 
me,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  you 
propose  to  live  ?  Your  aunt,  I  presume, 
would  hardly  welcome  you  with  open 
arms,  and  I  may  tell  you  frankly  that 
I    cannot   afford   two   establishments.     If 
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you  renounce  my  roof  you  renounce  all 
€laini  on  my  support.' 

'  I  would  not  touch  one  penny  of  your 
money, — not  one  penny,'  slie  said,  witli 
a  gesture  of  repulsion.  '  Let  your  mind 
be  at  rest  as  to  that.  I  have  made 
my  plans,  they  concern  myself  alone. 
I  came  to-night  not  to  ask  for  money, 
but  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going.  I 
would  scorn  to  have  it  said  that  I  stole 
away.' 

He  stood  looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  look  in  her  face  as  of  burnt- 
out  fires.  She  was  in  earnest,  so  was  he. 
He  knew  her  wayward  nature ;  this  was 
only  a  phase, — how  could  she  leave  his 
roof  without  money,  and  without  friends  ? — 
the  thing  was  absurd  !  He  regretted  hav- 
ing stooped  to  temporise  with  her, — she, 
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who  had  so  often  boAved  to  his  will,  would 
bow  again, — he  must  be  firm. 

'  AVe  will  discuss  this  matter  another 
time,'  he  said,  with  contempt.  '  I  must  re- 
fuse to  prolong  the  discussion  now ;  it  is 
useless  to  bandy  words  Avith  an  angry 
woman.  In  the  morning  you  will  prob- 
ably see  your  folly  in  a  more  reasonable 
light,  and  the  impracticability  of  your 
proposal — in  any  case,  the  discussion  is 
now  closed.' 

He  held  ojoen  the  door  for  her  to  go. 

'  It  is  closed,'  she  said,  '  it  was  never 
opened  by  me.  I  came  not  to  inaugurate 
a  discussion  but  to  announce  my  determi- 
nation. I  wish  you  to  know  exactly  how 
things  stand  between  us.  You  may  view 
it  in  any  light  you  please,  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  me.' 
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'  The  discussion  is  closed,'  he  repeated. 

She  swe]3t  past  him  without  another 
word,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  defiant  to  the  last.  The  last  impres- 
sion he  had  of  her  was  ascending  the  stair- 
case, her  head  erect,  the  lamplight  gleaming 
on  her  red-brown  hair. 

He  never  saw  her  again. 


vn 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


FLIGHT. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  Trevalga,  gentle 
reader  ?  Trevalga  is  a  little  village — 
almost  a  hamlet — on  the  bleak,  Xorth 
Cornwall  coast,  mid- way  between  Avhere 
the  bold  headlands  curve  away  to  Tintagel's 
lonely  heights  on  the  one  side,  and  Bos- 
castle's  idyllic  valley  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  straggling  little  place  ;  just  a 
church  with  a  greystone  tower,  and  a  dozen 
or   so    of  slate-roofed    cottages    scattered 
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around.  There  is  a  village  scliool,  a  chapel^ 
a  '  general '  shop,  and  a  smithy,  and  some- 
where about  half-a-mile  up  the  lane  there  is 
the  Rectory,  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest 
upon  the  wind-swept  heights,  with  but- 
tresses built  out  on  either  side  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  over  altogether ;  and  down  in  the 
hollows  are  one  or  two  isolated  farm-houses » 
But  that  is  all.  There  is  no  inn  or  public- 
house  of  any  kind,  nor  does  any  seem  to  be 
needed,  neither  is  there  a  post-office.  People 
who  want  letters  in  Trevalga  must  trudge 
over  the  breezy  moorland  to  Boscastle,  or 
wait  until  the  old  woman  brings  them 
round  at  varying  hours  the  next  morning, 
a  day  old.  But  that  matters  little,  for  the 
folk  who  write  letters  in  Trevalga  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  receiving  of  one 
inspires   much   the    same   feeling   in   the 
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simple  villager's  breast  as  the  arrival  of  a 
telegram  still  inspires  in  the  minds  of  some 
old-fashioned  folk  in  districts  less  remote. 
The  tonrist   tears  through   Trevalga  on 
his   wav  to  Tintai^'el   or  Boscastle,   ofivino; 
it  hardly  a  passing  glance.     '  There  is  no- 
thing   to    see    there,'   he   says,   contemp- 
tuously ;    and  perhaj^s   from  his  point  of 
vie^v  there   is  not.     One  cannot  get  down 
to  the  sea  at  Trevalga ;  there  is  no  fishing, 
no  boating,  no  cheap-trippers,  nothing  that 
would  tempt  the  itinerant  to  tarry.     There 
is   only  the  old  Cornish   church,  with  its 
single  aisle  and  curious   little  side-chapel 
dating  from  Saxon  times — restored  as  all 
churches    are  restored   now,  only  in  this 
case  with   apostolic  zeal ;  for  the  rude  folk 
of  Trevalga,  having  no  money,  gave  their 
labour  or  their  kind  to  what  was  to  them 

VOL.  III.  o 
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veritably  a  labour  of  love.  And  yet, 
proud  as  they  are  of  their  ancient  church, 
it  is  strange  how  seldom  they  worship 
there.  To  be  christened  and  married  and 
buried  there,  or  to  assist  at  the  annual 
harvest  festival,  that  is  the  correct  thing, 
— perhaps  even  to  drop  in  now  and 
then  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  show 
that  they  bore  no  ill-will  to  the  genial 
Rector — but  at  all  other  times  the  Little 
Bethel  up  the  street  is  crowded,  and  the 
church  practically  empty.  At  least,  it 
was  so  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  wave  of 
Church  revival  which  has  lately  swept  over 
Cornwall  may  have  changed  all  that,  and 
permeated  even  this  lonely  parish.  Trevalga 
is  a  very  lonely  parish.  One  feels  the  keen 
breath  of  the  Atlantic  as  one  stands  upon 
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the  towering  cliffs  and  sees  the  great  ocean 
stretch  far  away  in  the  distance,  with 
no  Land  between  here  and  America,  save 
where  little  Lnndy  Island  glimmers,  a  dim 
speck  of  grey,  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Bnt  to-day  neither  cliffs,  nor  Atlantic, 
nor  Lnndy  Island  are  visible.  Every- 
thing is  wrapjDed  in  a  thick  sea-mist. 
The  houses  loom  through  the  gloom  in 
grotesque  shapes,  the  church  tower,  dimly 
seen,  looks  twice  its  original  size.  To  the 
tired  traveller  who  comes  down  to  Tre- 
valga  from  the  higher  level  above,  it  must 
have  seemed  like  a  descent  into  the  nether 
world. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  to  Helen  Portal,  as 
tired  and  faint  from  her  long  journey, 
with  a  dreary  loneliness  at  her  heart,  she 

o  2 
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sat  in  the  carrier  s  cart  as  it  jolted  and 
bumped  down  the  steep,  uneven  village 
street  in  the  raw  cold  of  the  dying  day. 

How  comes  she  here  ? 

In  the  depths  of  her  self-condemnation, 
of  her  passionate  yearning  to  atone,  of  her 
revolt  against  the  circumstances  of  her  life 
she  had  at  last  put  into  practice  the 
thought  which  had  long  been  lingering  in 
her  mind,  but  which  had  been  borne  in 
upon  her  with  tenfold  force  by  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days.  She  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  flight. 

'  If  I  can  but  get  away,'  she  thought, 
'  but  hide  myself,  and  fade  out  of  their 
lives  as  though  I  had  never  been,  in  time 
he  will  turn  to  her  again,  and  love  her, 
and  I  shall  be  forgotten.' 

To  her  husband  she  had  not  given   an- 
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other  tliouglit.  She  had  told  him  of  her 
intentions, — that  was  enough.  When  she 
left  him  that  night,  he  had  passed  out  of 
her  sight  and  out  of  her  life.  She  went 
straight  to  her  room,  packed  the  few  things 
she  needed,  collected  her  money  (some 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  all)  and  the 
two  or  three  trinkets  which  were  her  own, 
destroyed  certain  papers  which  she  wished 
no  other  eye  to  see.  She  did  it  all  like 
one  in  a  dream.  When  all  was  done,  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  : — 

'  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  shall 
have  gone — passed  out  of  your  life.  For- 
give me  for  having  thrown  upon  it  such  a 
dark  shadow,  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  In 
the  years  to  come  he  will  forget  me,  and 
turn  to  you,  his  wife,  again.  It  is  for  this 
that   I  am  going.     Do   not  seek  to  follow 
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me,  do  not  ask  me  wMther  I  have  gone. 
Perchance,  when  I  have  strength,  I  will 
write  to  yon  again ;  meanwhile  believe  me 
I  shall  be  happier  in  thus  atoning  for  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you,  than  I  could  ever 
have  been  in  any  other  way.  May  God 
bless  you.  When  you  pray,  sometimes 
remember 

'  Helen.' 

The  softer  part  of  her  nature  conquered 
her  as  she  wrote,  the  last  trace  of  defiance 
faded  out  of  her  face.  The  page  was 
blistered  with  her  tears. 

She  folded  the  letter,  and  addressed  the 
envelope  to  Lady  Heathcote,  and  put  it 
aside  to  be  posted  in  the  morning.  The  fire 
had  burnt  out  in  the  grate,  the  grey  light 
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of  diiAvn  Avas  stealing  tlirougli  the  curtains 
before  she  sought  her  j^illow. 

The  next  mornino*  she  came  down  to 
breakfast  as  usuaL  Her  husband  was  not 
there,  he  had  left  by  an  early  train  to 
attend  a  Diocesan  Conference  at  Oxford. 
She  o'ave  a  si^'h  of  relief  Avhen  she  heard 
he  was  gone,  it  Avould  make  things  easier 
for  her.  He  evidently  did  not  believe  her 
to  be  in  earnest.  She  disdained  to  steal 
away,  but  she  wished  to  go  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  had  he  been  there  she  would 
have  had  to  tight  his  objections  all  over 
again.  She  had  thought  out  her  trains, 
her  route — everything  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  She  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
drove  off  to  the  nearest  station,  some  four 
miles  distant,  without   Dfivino-  so  much  as 
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a  backward  look  at  the  house  which  had 
been  her  home. 

'Tell  the  Rector,'  she  said  to  the  coach- 
man, who  was  asking  her  for  instructions, 
'  that  I  have  gone.' 

Her  manner  of  saying  this  was  so 
quiet  and  restrained,  her  purpose  ap- 
peared to  be  so  definite,  that  the  man, 
who  with  the  other  servants,  had  been 
wondering  at  the  reason  of  this  abrupt 
departure,  concluded  that  his  mistress  had 
been  called  suddenly  away  by  the  illness 
of  a  friend,  or  some  other  urgent  cause. 

She  travelled  to  Bristol — a  distance  of 
some  eighty  miles — reaching  the  gloomy, 
smoky  old  city  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  Bristol  she  changed  and 
took  her  ticket  afresh  to  Exeter,  where 
she  stayed  the  night  at  a  quiet  little  hotel, 
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looking  on  to  the  Cathedral  Close.  The 
next  morning  she  journeyed  on  to  Corn- 
wall, the  train  crawling,  at  what  seemed  a 
snail's  pace  to  her  impatient  mind,  over 
the  wild  savage  moorland,  with  its  steep 
Tors  and  deep  valleys,  which  lies  between 
Exeter  and  Lydford.  It  was  a  bitter- 
ly cold  day,  and  the  windows  of  the 
third-class  carriage  in  which  she  sat, 
rattled  with  the  wind  as  it  swept  across 
the  moors.  She  felt  desolate,  weary, 
miserable. 

At  Lydford  a  young  man  of  the 
peasant-class  got  into  the  same  com- 
partment with  his  wife  and  child, — a  baby 
of  some  few  months  old  ;  the  wife  was 
pale  and  delicate,  she  looked  hungry,  and 
shivered  with  the  cold.  Evidently  they 
were  very  poor.     As  the  train  moved  on. 
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Helen  saw  her  furtively  slip  her  thin^ 
wasted  hand  into  her  husband's,  and  look- 
ed up  into  his  face  with  a  look  of  trust 
which  struck  the  onlooker  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  desolation,  and  made  her  eyes 
fill  with  tears.  It  told  of  a  love  in  which 
she  had  neither  part  nor  lot. 

At  Launceston  she  got  out.  It  was 
the  nearest  point  by  which  she  could 
travel  to  her  destination  by  rail,  but  there 
remained  yet  an  eighteen-miles'  drive 
over  the  bleak,  common  land  to  Trevalga, 
She  had  timed  her  day  exactly.  As  she 
expected,  the  carrier's  cart  was  Avait- 
ing  in  the  steep  street  just  outside  the 
station,  on  the  chance  of  picking  up 
any  stray  passengers  who  might  wish 
to  be  dropped  at  different  points  of 
the     homeward     journey.       Soon     Helen 
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found  herself  stowed  inside  with  bales  of 
groceries,  and  packages  of  different  kinds, 
and  with  two  or  three  ruddy-faced  Cornish- 
women,  who  had  been  into  Launceston 
to  do  their  marketing,  jogging  over  the 
wild  waste  of  moor  which  lies  between 
Launceston  and  the  North  Cornwall  coast. 
On  they  went  for  miles  and  miles,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  at  some  lonely 
hamlet,  or  humble  shanty,  to  put  down 
parcels  or  passengers,  or  for  the  driver  and 
his  horse  to  refresh,  until  at  length  they 
reached  that  point  on  the  coaching  road 
known  as  '  Victoria.'  There  Helen's  re- 
maining fellow-traveller  alighted,  and  the 
downward  stage  of  the  journey  to  Trevalga 
— the  last  stao^e — beo'an. 

AYhy  had  she  come  to  Trevalga  ?     Why 
select  of  all  others   this  lonely  hamlet  on 
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the  bleak  northern  coast  ?  For  many 
reasons.  It  was  cheap,  it  was  secluded ; 
no  one  would  look  for  her  here  ;  and  then 
it  was  known  to  her,  linked  in  her  memory 
with  the  buried  past,  as  the  one  spot  on 
earth  where  she  had  been  happy.  Her 
mother  had  lived  in  Trevalga,  coming  in  the 
tirst  days  of  her  early  widowhood  to  teach 
at  the  little  school,  bringing  her  child 
with  her.  She  had  stayed  here  until  she 
died.  Her  grave  was  in  the  churchyard. 
They  had  been  poor  here,  very,  but  they 
had  been  hajDpy.  And  now,  long  years 
after,  in  her  heart-ache,  her  sorrow,  her 
pain,  Helen  turned  instinctively  to  the 
dead  memory  of  that  patient,  gentle, 
loving  mother,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
one  spot  in  all  the  wide  earth  which  was 
linked  in  her  mind  with  her  memory.     No 
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one  would  look  for  lier  here,  she  thought, 
it  was  so  little  kiioAvu,  so  far  away  ;  her 
husband  had  never  heard  of  it,  even  Ma- 
dame de  Dandoy  would  not  remember  its 
name.  She  flew  to  it  as  a  city  of  refuge  ; 
when  she  Avas  there  she  could  think — 
think  of  the  future  and  her  plans.  At 
present,  all  she  wanted  was  to  be  alone. 
A  yearning  came  over  her  to  see  the  place 
again.  It  seemed  to  her  vaguely  that 
when  there,  the  spirit  of  her  mother  would 
strengthen  her,  w^ould  confirm  her  in  her 
resolve  to  do  right,  woukl  make  the 
narrow  way  less  rough  and  thorny  to  her 
bleeding  feet.  Around  the  jnire  memory 
of  her  mother's  love  was  centred  the  only 
religion  of  her  life. 

The  flve-miles'  downward  journey  from 
'Victoria '  to  the  coast  was  accomplished  at 
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length,  the  last  three  miles  in  a  sea-fog 
was  positively  Egyptian  in  its  gloom.  The 
cart  slowly  lumbered  and  creaked  down 
Trevalga  village  street,  and  at  last  came 
to  a  stop.     The  carrier  got  down. 

'  This  be  Widow  Polgelly's,  ma'am,'  he 
said,  pointing  with  his  whip  through  the 
mist  to  a  window  in  which  was  placed  a 
small  oil-lamp,  revealing  in  the  same  win- 
dow two  or  three  biscuit-boxes,  a  few 
loaves  of  bread,  a  jar  of  sweets,  and  sun- 
dry tins  and  pickle-bottles.  The  window 
only  was  visible  now,  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  words  '  General  Shop ' 
and  Mane  Polgelly  '  were  to  be  seen  in 
large  letters  over  the  door. 

Helen  got  out.  Her  feet  stiff  and 
cramped  from  her  long  ride,  and  faint  for 
want  of  food. 
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'  AYill  you  wait  here  for  one  minute  ?' 
slie  said,  faintly. 

The  carrier  nodded  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
few  Avords,  but  he  looked  after  her  won- 
deringly  as  she  sloAvly  went  up  the  slate 
steps.  What  could  she  be  wanting  at 
Trevalga  this  time  of  the  year,  this  beauti- 
ful lady, — lor  she  was  a  lady,  despite  her 
black  hat  and  ahnost  shabby  cloak?  If 
it  had  been  Boscastle  or  Tintagel,  and 
a  month  hence,  he  could  have  under- 
stood— but  Trevalga ! 

Mrs.  Polgelly  came  running  into  the 
shop  at  the  sound  of  the  bell — which 
jingled  every  time  the  door  was  pushed — 
wiping  her  hands  in  her  apron  as  she 
came  alono;.  She  had  been  doino-  a  little 
washing  in  the  back-kitchen,  had  Mrs. 
Polgelly,  and  the  odour  of  soap-suds  still 
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hung  around  her,  mingling  with  those 
of  the  cheese  and  bacon.  She  was  a 
good-natured,  typical  Cornishwoman,  with 
a  shrewd,  red  face,  criss-crossed  by  innum- 
erable wrinkles  which  had  come  there  from 
much  serving.  Her  husband  had  formerly 
been  a  boat-builder  at  the  distant  fishing- 
toAvn  of  Port  Isaac,  but  he  lost  his  life  in 
one  of  those  wild  gales  which  sweep  along 
the  Cornish  coast,  leaving  his  wife  with  a 
large  family  and  about  one  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank  wherewith  to  keep 
them.  But  the  Widow  Polgelly  was  a 
woman  of  energy ;  with  the  hundred 
pounds  she  set  up  the  little  village  shop 
at  Trevalga,  and  upon  it  maintained  her- 
self and  her  children.  It  was  a  struggle, 
(for  trade  at  Trevalga  was  not  very  brisk,) 
but   the  worst  was    over   now;   the  boys 
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were  all  out,  most  of  the  girls  had 
found  situations,  and  she  had  drifted  into 
comparatively  prosperous  days.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  shop,  Mrs.  Polgelly  let  rooms, 
which  were  sometimes  inhabited  during 
the  summer  by  a  stray  visitor,  sometimes 
by  a  friend  of  the  Rector's.  It  was  for 
these  rooms  that  Helen  was  inquiring 
now. 

'  Yes,  I  liave  rooms,'  said  Mrs.  Polgelly, 
looking  rather  doubtfully  at  her  visitor's 
pale  face  and  slight,  distinguished-looking 
figure,  which  even  the  shabby  waterproof 
could  not  altogether  hide,  '  but  they  are 
very  small,  and  the  rain  have  come  in 
through  the  bed-room  ceiling  a  little — it's 
so  hard  to  keep  it  out  this  dreadful 
weather.  I  hardly  know  if  they  would 
quite     suit     you.      There    are    some     at 
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Trevena's  of  Trevena  up  at  the  farm 
yonder,  larger  nor  mine — not  as  I  can  say 
you'd  be  more  comfortable,  or  as  that 
they'd  do  you  better — nor  so  well,'  she 
added  Avith  commendable  pride,  repenting 
somewhat  of  her  magnanimity.  After  all, 
lodgers  were  scarce  just  now,  and  the  bed- 
room ceiling  was  not  so  bad. 

'  Oh !  I  am  sure  yours  will  do  very 
well,'  said  Helen,  hurriedly.  If  the  rain 
had  been  coming  through  every  room  in 
the  house  she  felt  she  could  not  go  further 
to-night ;  and  misinterpreting  the  woman's 
hesitation,  she  pulled  out  her  purse.  '  I 
will  pay  the  first  Aveek  in  advance.' 

'No,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Polgelly,  rejecting 
the  proffered  coin,  '  I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  was  only  hesitating  about  that  bed-room 
ceiling — but  there  !  'tisn't  so  very  bad,  and 
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I'll  get  a  slate  or  two  put  on  to-morrow,  if 
I  have  to  do  it  myself.  I  slioulcl  have  had 
it  done  afore  now,  only  Job  Carlyon  he've 
been  that  mortal  bad  this  winter,  there 
was  no  getting  him  to  do  anything.  But 
I  must  tell  ye  the  rooms  are  very 
small.' 

'  Oh,  they  are  quite  large  enough  for 
my  purpose — more  than  large  enough,  in 
fact.' 

'  Why,  'ow  should  you  know  ?  you 
aven't  even  seen  them  yet !'  cried  Mrs. 
Polgelly,  forgetting  her  '  h's'  in  her  aston- 
ishment. 

Helen  smiled  faintly. 

'  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  many  times,'  she 
said.  '  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mrs.  Pol- 
gelly ?  Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  Helen 
Benson,  the  little  girl  whom  you  used  to 
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give  sweets  to,  when  she   came  up  to  see 
you  from  the  school-house  yonder?' 

'  What !  poor  Mrs.  Benson's  little  girl 
as  went  off  to  live  with  her  rich  aunt, — and 
grown  up  so  fine,  too  ?'  cried  the  good- 
natured  woman,  her  face  changing  with 
astonishment.  'Well,  well,  it's  a  very  long 
time  ago, — nigh  upon  fifteen  years  since 
then.  I  shouldn't  have  known  you,  that  I 
shouldn't,  and  yet — when  I  come  to  look, 
there's  a  look  of  your  poor  dear  mother 
about  the  eyes.  Why — why  hadna  you 
told  me  so  afore,  and  not  let  me  kept 
you  standing  here  all  this  time  ?  Come 
along,  my  dear, — come  into  the  kitchen, 
where  there's  a  nice  bit  o'  lire,  and  warm 
yourself.  You  must  be  perished  with  the 
cold  ....  Come  and  sit  down,  my  dear,' 
pushing  a  chair  for  her  before  the  blazing 
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hearth,  '  and  I'll  have  you  a  cup  o'  tea  in 

* 

a  twinkling.  Here,  Jane, — Jane,'  calling 
to  some  one  in  the  back  kitchen, — '  2:0 
xincl  fetch  in  Miss  Benson's  box.' 

•  Not  Miss  Benson  now — Mrs.  Portal,' 
corrected  Helen,  as  Mrs.  Polgelly  bustled 
about  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

She  was  determined  there  should  be  as 
little  deception  as  possible.  A  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth  there  must  be,  but  any 
way  a  minimum  of  falsehood. 

'  Ah !  my  dear,  married,  are  you  !  Well, 
I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  would  be  strange 
if  you  wasn't,'  said  Mrs.  Polgelly,  turning 
her  honest  red  face  towards  the  solitary 
hgure  b}^  the  fire  with  a  glow  of  uncon- 
cealed admiration.  '  And  where's  your 
husband  ?'  she  asked,  not  without  a  little 
pardonable   curiosity.     It  seemed  strange 
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that  such  a  young  wife  should  be  travel' 
ling  about  alone. 

'  Husband  !'  said  Helen  bitterly,  turning 
away  her  head.     '  I  have  no  husband  !' 

'  Ah  !  poor  soul !'  sighed  Mrs.  Polgelly, 
with  quick  sympathy,  as  she  noted  the 
black  dress  and  the  sorrow-stricken  ex- 
pression on  her  visitor's  face,  '  how  sad  to 
lose  him  so  soon  !' 

With  rare  delicacy  she  forebore  to  press 
her  inquiries  further.  She  had  a  vein  of 
romance  in  her  had  the  widow,  which  kept 
her  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  own  dead 
husband,  though  many  an  honest  Cornish- 
man  had  shown  himself  disposed  to  wed 
Widow  Polgelly  and  her  hundred  pounds. 

Then  Helen,  availing  herself  of  the  un- 
conscious error,  told  as  much  of  her  story 
as  she  thought  was  necessary.     She  was 
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not  rich,  she  said,  but  poor  ;  in  fact,  very 
badly  off.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  she  had  come  back  to  Trevalga  for  a 
little  time — for  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  look 
round  until  she  could  find  something  to 
do.  All  she  wanted  just  now  was  to  be 
quiet.  To  all  of  which  Mrs.  Polgelly 
listened,  throwing  in  a  word  of  sympathy 
noAv  and  then,  feeling  herself  instinctively 
in  the  presence  of  some  great  sorrow,  yet 
forbearing  Avith  innate  good-feeling  from 
seeking  to  learn  its  cause. 

An  arrangement  was  soon  made,  and 
Helen  took  the  rooms  at  a  moderate  rent 
— so  moderate,  indeed,  that  she  urged  her 
landlady  to  take  more,  but  Mrs.  Polgelly 
flatly  refused.  It  was  out  of  the  season, 
she  said,  and  then  there  was  the  bed-room 
ceilino' — who  could  charofe  much  when  it 
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Avas  like  that  ?  Helen  was  welcome  to 
stay  as  long  as  she  wished,  and  as  for  the 
rent — well,  she  could,  pay  her  when  she 
pleased,  or  not  at  all ;  she  could  trust  her. 
Soon  a  bright  fire  was  blazing  in  the  little 
best  parlour,  and  the  cloth  spread  for  an 
ample  meal — fragrant  tea,  sweet,  home- 
baked  bread,  creamy  butter,  and  fine- 
Havoured  Cornish  ham. 

But  Helen  could  do  but  scant  justice  to 
the  excellent  fare.  She  drank  her  tea,  and 
gulped  down  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  to 
satisfy  Mrs.  Polgelly,  who  bustled  around 
in  a  motherly  way,  waiting  on  her  herself, 
trying  to  tempt  her  with  this  and  with 
that — the  very  incarnation  of  hospitality. 
At  last  she  cleared  away  the  things,  and 
departed,  leaving  her  guest  alone. 

When  she  had  gone,  and  the  door  was 
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<*losecl,  the  old  sense  of  desoLition  rushed 
over  Helen  Avith  fourfold  force.  Hitherto 
excitement,  the  fear  of  pursuit,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  her  wits  about  her,  the  mere 
motion  of  tlie  journey  had  kept  her  up — 
noAv  that  it  all  was  over,  the  re-action  set 
in,  and  she  began  to  realise  what  it  was 
that  she  had  done. 

She  looked  round  the  little  room  de- 
spairingly. It  seemed  to  her  like  a  prison. 
Yet  it  was  comfortable  enough,  and  in  it 
were  all  Mrs.  Polgelly's  most  cherished 
possessions.  The  furnishing  of  this  best 
parlour  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  her  life,  and  caused  many  a  pang  of 
envy  in  the  breasts  of  her  neighbours.  A 
linoleum  covered  the  floor,  and  a  hearth- 
rug made  of  parti-coloured  strips  of  cloth 
occupied  the  space  before  the  fire.     There 
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was  an  oil-cloth  sofa,  hard  as  a  bullet, 
adown  which  the  white-cotton  antimacas- 
sars that  graced  its  back  were  wont  to  slip 
with  fearful  velocity ;  there  were  half-a- 
dozen  chairs  ranged  at  intervals  around 
the  room,  a  sideboard  with  a  marble  top, 
and  some  wax-fruit — cut  lemons  and  so 
forth — under  a  glass  shade  ;  there  was  a 
face-distorting  mirror  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  its  frame  shrouded  in  fly-papers, 
and  graced  by  china  ornaments  bought  at 
Camelford  fair ;  and  on  the  walls  were  two 
coloured  prints  of  subjects  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

Helen's  eyes  travelled  slowly  around, 
half  unconsciously  taking  in  each  detail, 
until  at  last  they  rested  upon  one  of  the 
pictures  aforesaid.  It  was  a  ghastly  print, 
with  impossible  green  waves  and  lowering 
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clouds,  and  despairing  souls  stretching  up 
their  arms  vainly  to  the  avenging  Deity, 
who  was  causing  the  waters  to  engulph 
them.  Some  one,  the  Methodist  minister 
probably,  had  inscribed  beneath  it,  ^  God's 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked.' 

Tlie  picture  had  a  horrible  fascination 
for  her.  She  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  it, 
yet  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  away. 
Did  God — the  God  of  mercy,  AYho  knew 
the  frailties  of  j^oor,  weak,  human  nature — 
really  punish  like  that?  Ah!  then,  what 
hope  had  she  ?  To  her  overwrought  senses 
the  wrath  of  God  seemed  upon  her.  She 
shuddered  again,  the  room  stifled  her,  she 
could  scarcely  breathe, — if  she  remained 
longer  facing  that  terrible  picture,  she  would 
go  mad.  She  caught  up  her  hat  and  cloak, 
and  slipped  out  into  the  night  air. 
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The  sea-fog  had  lifted  somewhat,  with 
that  suddenness  with  which  fogs  come 
and  go  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  though 
darkness  had  set  in,  yet  the  darkness  did  not 
seem  half  so  impenetrable  as  that  murky 
fog  had  been.  Helen  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  her  way  down  the  village  street 
to  the  churchyard  gate.  She  pushed  it 
open.  Just  inside  stood  the  rude  old  Cornish 
cross  of  granite,  dimly  looming  through  the 
night,  and  beyond  it  across  the  heaving 
turf,  was  the  well-remembered  corner 
which  she  sought.  A  few  pale  stars  had 
come  out,  but  she  needed  no  light  to  find 
the  mound  beneath  which  all  that  was 
mortal  of  her  mother  lay. 

The  inscription  on  the  plain  headstone 
was  not  legible  in  the  dim  light,  but  with 
her  finger  she  traced  out  the  letters  rough- 
ly cut  into  the  slab  : 
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I 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

MARY  BENSON, 

Relict  of  the  Reverend  John  Benson,  B.A. 

Who  entered  into  rest  July  14tb,  187 — ,  aged  37  years. 

'  Jesu,  Mercy.' 

She  dumbly  followed  every  letter  to  the 
end.  Then  she  threw  herself  face  down- 
wards on  the  cold,  wet  grass  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry — as  though  she  would 
fain  embrace  the  dead,  as  though  she  would 
fain  make  the  deaf  ears  hear. 

'  Oh  !  mother,'  she  wailed,  '  if  you  can. 
hear  me  in  the  spirit-land,  pray  for  me — ■ 
pray  for  me,  for  I  am  sore  pressed.  Oh^ 
Jesu  !  mercy — mercy.' 

But  no  answer  came. 
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PUKSUIT. 

The  days  came  and  went  at  Trevalga  as 
days  will  come  and  go,  whether  they  bring 
joy  or  carking  care.  To  Helen  they  brought 
no  respite,  no  relief,  no  change ;  there  was 
gnawing  at  her  heart  a  dull,  aching  pain 
which  it  seemed  would  never  cease.  She 
had  escaped  from  her  husband,  from  her 
lover,  from  her  friend,  but  there  was  one 
from  whom  she  could  not  escape,  and  that 
one  was  herself. 
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She  had  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  at 
Trevalga,but  to  her,  reflection  only  brought 
the  added  torture  of  doubt.  She  was  one  of 
those  natures  who  lack  the  faculty  of  con- 
tinuous resolve,  without  which  no  great 
work — least  of  all  that  greatest  work,  the 
abnegation  of  self — was  ever  accomplished. 
On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  was 
capable  of  great  and  generous  deeds,  but 
when  that  moment  had  passed  she  was  full 
of  fears  as  to  whether  she  had  done  the 
rio:ht  thino^.  It  was  so  with  her  now.  In 
her  lonely  w^aking  hours,  in  her  night- 
vigils,  her  soul  was  tortured  by  vague 
questioning  and  doubt.  Had  she  done 
aright  after  all  ?  Would  her  self-efl'ace- 
ment  avail  ?  Would  it  accomplish  the  end 
she  had  in  view  ?  Or  would  it  only  drive 
the  husband  and   wife  further  apart,  and 
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make  him  plunge  into  deeper  depths  ?  She 
did  not  know  her  own  heart.  She  was  fight- 
ing over  again  the  old  battle  between  her 
duty  and  her  passion — a  battle  which  to  a 
nature  like  hers  could  only  cease  with  life 
itself. 

Meanwhile  she  had  also  to  think  of  her 
future  plans ;  that  she  must  make  some 
plans  was  evident.  The  little  store  of 
money  she  had  brought  Avith  her  would 
not  last  for  ever,  even  at  Trevalga,  and 
her  notions  of  earning  more  were  of  the 
vaguest.  Poverty  is  a  hard  taskmaster ; 
it  takes  no  account  either  of  vain  re- 
grets and  unavailing  sorrow,  or  of  good 
resolutions  and  noble  deeds.  It  rolls  on 
its  resistless  way  like  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut, and  crushes  everything  beneath  its 
wheels.     Helen  had  hardly  realised  this — 
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few  people  do  realise  it  until  they  are 
taught  by  bitter  experience.  But  she 
fully  realised  that  she  must  iind  some- 
thin  o-  to  ward  off  the  threatened  dano^er. 
The  question  was — what  ? 

She  set  to  work  in  the  only  way  she  knew 
how,  in  the  Avay  that  thousands  are  doing 
every  da}',  and  sent  an  advertisement  to 
the  newspapers,  saying  that  she  Avanted  a 
situation  as  a  companion  to  an  elderly 
lady,  '  salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a 
comfortable  home.'  She  thought  if  she 
could  get  some  place  of  this  kind,  it 
would  give  her  time  to  look  around  until 
she  could  mature  her  plans.  But  the 
elderly  ladies  did  not  seem  to  want  com- 
panions— at  any  rate,  they  did  not  want 
Helen  Portal.  Xo  replies  came  to  her 
advertisement.     Like  so    many  who  seek 
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work  for  the  first  time,  she  could  not 
understand  it.  At  first  she  thought  there 
must  be  some  mistake ;  having  conquered 
her  repugnance,  and  even  waived  the 
question  of  salary,  it  had  seemed  to  her 
that  the  hardest  part  was  over,  and  the 
only  difficulty  would  be  to  choose  from  the 
throng  of  elderly  ladies  who  would  seek  her 
services.  After  a  few  days  she  advertised 
again.  This  time  there  was  a  response,  a 
lady  wrote  saying  she  could  give  no  salary, 
but  with  a  view  to  a  possible  engagement 
asked  her  to  write  stating  categorically 
her  age,  her  accomplishments,  her  refer- 
ences, and  her  qualifications  generally. 
Helen  was  dismayed ;  in  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,  she  had  forgotten  that  people 
do  not  care  to  receive  strange  young 
women   into   their   homes    even    without 
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salary,  unless  they  know  something  abont 
them.  She  conkl  give  no  references  with- 
out betraying  something  of  her  past  life, 
and  she  wished  to  hide  herself  from  every 
eye  that  had  known  her.  So  the  corre- 
spondence came  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  with  it  terminated  her  only  chance  of 
employment  in  that  direction,  for  though 
she  kept  inserting  her  advertisements 
again  at  intervals,  no  response  came  ;  and 
advertising,  alas  !  was  expensive. 

She  beo:an  to  form  vao;ue  schemes  of 
work  among  the  poor,  and  of  labouring 
for  the  sake  of  toiling,  suffering  humanity. 
So  many  like  her  have  thought  the  same. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  kind  to  every- 
body than  to  be  kind  to  somebody. 

But  even  in  this  work  a  little  money  was 
necessary.    She  could  not  start  on  her  own 
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lines  without  it,  and  all  the  work  of  that 
kind  she  knew  of  was  conducted  on  religi- 
ous lines  by  religious  bodies.  She  was  not 
a  religious  woman;  and,  besides,  if  she  were 
to  work  in  a  Sisterhood,  or  another  of  the 
Church  agencies,  there  would  be  the  danger 
of  coming  across  her  husband  again.  Turn 
which  way  she  would,  the  initial  stages^ 
were  so  difficult,  and  to  her  eyes  so  trivial 
— so  far  short  of  her  ideal.  She  had  the 
defects  of  her  qualities.  Her  impatient 
nature  lacked  that  something  which  glori- 
fies the  meanest  tasks,  if  done  for  an- 
other's sake.  Like  Naaman  of  old,  she 
was  waiting  for  some  great  thing.  Only,, 
in  her  case,  the  great  thing  was  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  at  Trevalga  slipped 
away.  February  changed  into  March,. 
'  the  roaring  moon  of  crocus  and  of  daffo- 
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•dil,'  and  wild  storms  beat  around  the 
rocky  Cornisli  coast.  The  smiple  folk  at  Tre- 
valga  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  lady  who  was 
lodging  at  Widow  Polgelly's,  and  who  went 
about  always  with  such  a  sad  look  on  her 
beautiful  face.  The  few  who  remembered, 
€ould  hardly  believe  it  was  '  Mrs.  Benson's 
little  girl  grown  up,  and  come  back  again.' 
The  Rector  was  somewhat  exercised  in 
his  mind,  it  is  true,  having  not  much  else 
to  exercise  it  in  this  lonely  parish.  He 
was  not  the  Rector  whom  Helen  remem- 
bered in  her  childish  days,  but  a  new 
man  who  had  ideas  on  many  subjects, 
.and  plenty  of  leisure  iii  which  to  cultivate 
them.  He  had  called  upon  the  new- 
comer, and  regretted  conventionally  that 
his  wife,  being  delicate  and  obliged  to 
Avinter  at  Exeter,  was   unable  to   do    the 
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same.  He  little  knew  how  glad  this 
pale,  sacl  woman,  who  was  so  reticent 
about  her  past,  was  to  be  reheved  from 
the  possibility  of  his  wife's  visits.  In  her 
present  frame  of  mind,  the  society  of  her 
fellow-creatures  jarred  u]3on  her;  even 
Mrs.  Polgelly's  well-meant  attempts  at 
conversation  grated  on  her  nerves :  she 
felt  like  some  hunted,  harassed  thing  who 
had  crept  away  to  its  lair.  All  she 
wanted  was  to  be  alone — alone  with  her 
thoughts,  wrestling  always  with  herself, 
striving  to  still  that  deep  whisper  which 
was  ever  beating  in  her  heart,  reminding 
her  of  what  might  have  been. 

She  loved  her  solitary  rambles  along 
the  grand  rugged  coast ;  loved  to  stand  and 
watch  the  great  waves  dashing  in,  hurling 
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themselves  with  relentless  force  upon  the 
rocks ;  loved  the  wild  savagery  of  the 
moorland,  the  lonely  grandeur  of  earth, 
and  sea  and  sky.  Sometimes  she  would 
wander  along  the  cliffs  to  Tintagel,  where 
King  Arthur's  castle — now  little  but  a 
ruined  heap  of  earthwork  and  stones  on  a 
solitary  promontory  of  land — frowns  doAvn 
upon  the  boiling  surge.  Here  she  would 
linger,  recalling  the  legends  of  the  past : 
of  Arthur  the  blameless,  and  Marc  the 
vengeful ;  of  the  guilty,  ill-fated  loves  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  Tristan  and 
Iseult,  whose  hopeless,  ill-starred  pas- 
sions seemed  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
misery  of  her  own  heart. 

Sometimes  she  would  folloAv  the  stream 
up  the  Rocky  Valley  where  it  runs  between 
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masses  and  boulders  of  ivy-grown  stone, 
or  beneath  wind-swept,  stunted  oaks,  grey 
with  lichens  and  venerable  with  age, 
whose  branches,  twisted  into  strange, 
Aveird  shapes,  meet  together  and  mat 
themselves  above  the  water- — follow  it  up 
to  St.  Nectan's  Kieve,  and  Avatch  the 
foaming  Avater  dash  out  from  the  rock 
above.  Sometimes  she  Avould  turn  her 
steps  nearer  homeAvard,  and  climb  out  to 
the  '  Crookit  Star,'  Avith  difficulty  keeping 
her  footing  upon  the  bare  rock,  Avhile  the 
sea  boiled,  the  Avind  blcAv,  and  the  sea- 
birds  screamed  around  her.  Sometimes 
she  set  her  face  inland,  and  AA^alked  to 
some  lonely  hamlet  on  the  bleak,  tree- 
less moor — DavidstoAv,  for  instance,  or 
the  little  toAvn  of  Camelford,  with  its  one 
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straofirliiis:    street,    kiioAvn   to    her    in    her 
childhood. 

One  afternoon,  some  three  weeks  after 
her  arrival  at  Trevalga,  Helen  walked 
over  the  fields  to  Boscastle.  There  was 
a.  dry  east  wind  blowing,  and  the  sun 
gleamed  fitfully  from  the  faint  blue  of  the 
March  sky  which  was  broken  here  and 
there  by  masses  of  grey  eloud.  There  were 
few  signs  of  coming  Spring  in  the  coarse, 
brown  grass,  or  the  bare  stone  walls  which 
do  duty  for  hedgerows  in  this  part  of 
Cornwall,  but  in  the  villa^-e  street  the 
crocuses  and  snowdrops  in  the  sheltered 
cottao^e  srardens  were  makino;  a  brave 
show  against  the  moist  brown  earth. 
Helen    walked   down  to  where    the    post- 
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office  stood  hard  by  a  rock  covered 
with  mosses  and  tiny  ferns.  It  was  a 
frequent  walk,  and  the  woman  at  the  post- 
office  knew  lier  well. 

'  No,  there  were  no  letters  for  Mrs. 
Portal,'  she  said,  almost  before  she  had 
crossed  the  doorstep.  It  had  become  al- 
most a  formula  with  her,  and  Helen  went 
away  sick  at  heart,  the  half-hope  killed  in 
her  breast.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  she 
said  to  herself,  bitterly.  What  was  she  to 
do  ?  Her  little  store  was  dwindling  every 
day,  and  every  day  her  chances  of  re- 
plenishing it  grew  fainter.  A  feeling  of 
despair  stole  over  her. 

As  she  walked  along,  absorbed  in  her 
sad  thoughts,  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  told  her  that 
the  great  event  of  the  day  in  little  Bos- 
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castle — the  arrival  of  the  Xorth  Cornwall 
coach — was  takino'  place.  The  coach  and 
four  horses  came  down  the  steep  street  in 
line  style,  the  coachman  putting  on  a  spurt 
as  he  entered  the  village.  Helen  shrank 
to  the  side  of  the  narroAV  road  as  it  swept 
past,  not  even  caring  to  look  up,  so  full 
was  she  of  her  troubles.  She  walked  along 
quickly,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  up 
the  hill  which  leads  out  of  the  village  on 
the  road  to  Bude,  leaving  the  Lion  rock 
and  tiny  cove  on  her  left,  and  the  Happy 
Valley  on  her  right.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill,  just  past  Colonel  Hawker's  pretty 
place,  a  gate  opened  on  to  a  path  leading 
over  a  ploughed  field.  She  crossed  it,  and 
found  herself  on  the  waste  land  above 
Pent  argon. 

It  was  a   favourite  haunt    of  hers  this 
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Pentargon  Bay,  whicli  was  hardly  a  bay, 
but  ratber  a  small  creek  running  abruptly 
into  the  land  between  the  beetling  cliffs. 
Pentargon  has  a  waterfall,  not  a  rush 
of  water  like  St.  Nectan's  Kieve,  but  a 
mere  driblet  of  water  which  trickles 
down  the  side  of  the  rocks  and  clothes 
them  with  vivid  browns  and  greens.  It 
has  a  cave  too, — more  wonderful,  some 
say,  than  the  famous  caves  of  Cheddar, 
— and  there  is  a  legend  that  seals  have  been 
known  to  disport  themselves  in  the  bay. 

Helen  descended  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular path  which  leads  from  the  cliff 
above,  and  picked  her  way  over  the 
rocks  between  the  pools  of  sea-water  left 
by  the  tide,  and  the  brown,  slippery 
masses  of  sea- weed,  to  a  dry  and  sheltered 
nook   which   faced    seaward.      The    cliffs 
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were  around  her  on  every  side  save  one ; 
there  was  absolutely  no  Avind  here,  every- 
thing was  still.  It  was  low  tide,  and  the 
white,  thin  line  of  foam  breaking  along 
the  coast  seemed  very  far  off. 

She  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  resting  her 
chin  on  her  hands,  turned  her  face  sea- 
ward, and  absently  watched  the  gulls  and 
the  blue-grey  line  of  sea  and  sky,  until 
all  the  blue  faded  away  and  only  the  grey 
remained.  She  felt  weak,  hopeless,  dis- 
pirited ;  a  presentiment  of  gathering  evil 
deepened  around  her.  The  world  was  so 
cold  and  hard.  Why  should  the  path  of 
duty  be  so  rough,  the  other  way  so 
smooth?  She  was  only  trying  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  yet  everything  was 
against  her.  A  pathetic  sense  of  rebel- 
lion   against   her   hard    lot   arose    in    her 
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heart ;  lier  fortitude  gave  way.  She  could 
not  help  shedding  a  few  tears  ;  there  was 
no  one  to  see  her  here,  and  she  was  but  a 
weak  woman,  after  all — a  woman  strug- 
gling against  all  the  world. 

The  sea-gulls,  heedless  of  the  motion- 
less figure,  had  come  almost  to  her  feet. 
.  .  .  Suddenly  they  flew  upwards  with 
shrill  screams.     She  looked  round. 

Coming  across  the  slippery  rocks  was 
Sir  Raglan  Heath  cote. 

She  did  not  cry  out  or  spring  up.  She 
sat  there,  looking  at  him  dumbly  with 
quivering  lips  as  he  came  towards  her. 
Only  she  was  conscious  that  the  restless 
longing  at  her  heart  had  ceased.  A  great 
peace  swept  over  her. 

He  came  nearer — close  to  her,  and 
bowed  down  his  face  to  hers. 
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'  Helen  !  Thank  God  !— I  have  found 
YOU  at  last.' 

Dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  his  coming, 
crushed  by  disappointment  upon  dis- 
appointment, exhausted  by  weary  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  broken-down  in 
spirit,  worn  out  in  mind  and  body, 
she  fell  upon  his  breast.  There  was 
no  resistance  now,  no  disquisitions 
upon  love — no  thought  of  aught  save 
that  he  was  with  her  again,  the  one 
who  was  more  to  her  than  the  whole 
world. 

'  Oh,  Raglan,'  she  said,  with  a  low  cry 
of  happiness,  '  I  am  tired — so  tired.  I 
have  suffered  so.' 

It  seemed  so  natural  that  she  should 
tell  him  this  as  she  nestled  at  his  breast — 
the   man  who   loved  her,  and  whom  she 
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loved.  It  seemed  so  natural  that  his 
arms  should  shelter  her,  that  she  should 
cling  to  him  in  her  sore  trouble  and 
distress. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  tell  him  she 
had  suffered.  He  could  see  it  but  too  well 
in  the  wan,  wasted  face,  in  the  wet  eye- 
lashes lying  against  the  pale  cheek.  And 
he  had  suffered  too.  Dark  lines  had  cut 
themselves  under  his  eyes,  and  around  his 
mouth.  He  looked  years  older  than  when 
they  parted  last  in  the  chill  gloom  of  the 
winter's  day  barely  a  month  ago. 

They  rested  there  while  the  gulls 
screamed  around  them,  and-  all  the  light 
faded  from  off  the  sea ;  oblivious  of  every- 
thing and  of  everyone,  babbling  their  pas- 
sion in  broken  sentences  coherent  only  to 
themselves.    And  later  he  told  her  how  he 
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had  traced  licr  here — how  he  had  gone  to 
London  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  news  of 
her  flight — how  he  had  watched  and  waited, 
and  when  no  tidings  came  he  had  sought 
out  Madame  de  Dandoy,  and  had  elicited 
from  her  the  fact  that  her  niece  had  once 
lived  in  some  bleak  hamlet  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  the  very  namxC  of  which  she  had  for- 
gotten— how  he  had  followed  up  the  clue 
and  traced  her  journey  step  by  step  to 
Launceston — how  he  had  come  by  coach 
from  there  this  very  day,  and  caught 
sight  of  her  as  they  dashed  into  Boscastle 
an  hour  a^'o.  Until  then  he  had  feared — 
he  kncAv  not  what. 

'  And  now  I  have  you,  dear  one,'  he 
said,  the  light  of  joy  shining  in  his  eyes, 
'  we  will  never  part  again.' 

She  looked  at  him  dumbly.     Her  lips 
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moved,  but  slie  did  not  speak.  Then  her 
troubled  eyes  sought  the  sea. 

'  No,'  he  went  on,  passionately.  '  You 
will  not  escape  me  again.  To-morrow  we 
will  leave  this  place  for  some  far-olF  land, 
where  we  two  can  live,  dead  to  the  world, 
dead  to  everything  except  ourselves — 
alone  with  our  love.' 

She  shivered  slightly,  and  a  startled 
look  came  into  her  eyes  like  one  awaking 
from  some  happy  dream.  She  looked  around 
as  though  seeking  for  some  means  of 
escape,  and  again  her  eyes  sought  the  sea. 
But  still  she  said  nothing. 

They  climbed  up  the  steep  path  which 
leads  to  the  heights  above,  and  set 
their  faces  westward  towards  Trevalga, 
he  unfolding  his  plans  as  they  went  along, 
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mid  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
future  wliicli  lay  before  them.  He  would 
not  accompany  her  to  Trevalga — she  was 
known  there — but  would  stay  at  the  little 
inn  at  Boscastle.  To-morrow  they  would 
leave.  He  would  meet  her  at  St.  Piran's 
AVell  just  beyond  the  village,  they  would 
drive  across  the  moors  to  Bodmin  Road 
station,  and  from  there  take  train  to  Ply- 
mouth. Once  arrived  at  the  great  sea-port 
town  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  yacht  which 
would  bear  them  swiftly  away  to  that 
southern  land  of  light  and  love. 

She  listened  passively,  neither  suggest- 
ing anything  nor  denying  anything.  Only, 
when  they  had  passed  through  Boscastle 
and  were  toiling  up  the  windy  height 
which  leads  past  the  Church  of  the  Silent 
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Tower,  and  that  other  tower  which  stands 
out  so  boldly  on  the  headland,  she 
slipped  her  hand  in  his,  and  they  went 
on  together  hand  in  hand,  until  they 
came  to  the  lane  which  leads  to  Tre- 
valga.  Here  she  stopped.  The  light 
was  dying  fast,  the  grey  clouds  had 
darkened  into  black,  the  sky  looked 
lowering  and  threatening,  the  wind  came 
sweeping  over  the  sea  as  if  for  rain. 

'  Here  we  must  say  good-bye,'  she  said, 
'  the  village  is  just  beyond.' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  strained 
her,  all  unresisting,  to  his  heart. 

'Good-bye,  dear  one,'  he  whispered, 
'good-bye,  until  to-morrow,  and  then  no 
more  parting,  no  more  good-byes  while  life 
lasts.  Say  it  too,  Helen.  Swear  you  will 
not  play  me  false  again.' 
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A  great  liglit  broke  over  lier  face.  She 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  liim  on  the 
lips. 

'  Never  again  while  life  lasts,'  she  re- 
peated, solemnly.  '  No  more  partings,  no 
more  good-byes,  while  life  lasts.' 

He  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  look- 
ing after  her,  a  solitary  figure  against  the 
background  of  lowering  clouds,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  wild  moorland.  He  had 
won  at  last.  She  was  his,  his  to  eternity, 
his  beautiful,  discrowned  queen.  And 
yet — patiently  as  he  had  tracked  her,  pas- 
sionately as  he  had  desired  her,  urgently 
as  he  had  pleaded  his  cause,  glad  as  he 
was  that  she  had  yielded,  yet  with  it  all 
there  was  a  touch  of  shame,  a  twinge  of  re- 
morse—  of  shame  that  she  should  so  yield, 
of  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  played. 
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'It  is  for  her  happiness  as  well  as  mine/ 
lie  said  moodily  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
the  slender  figure  fade  away  in  the  dusk. 

And  then,  finding  comfort  in  the  thought,, 
he  lit  a  cigar,  and  strolled  back  to  hia 
inn. 
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THE  SACRIFICE. 


0 


What  of  the  Darkness  ?     Is  it  very  fair 

Are  there  great  calms  and  find  ye  silence  there 

Like  soft-shnt  lilies  all  your  faces  glow 

With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never  know, 

With  some  great  faith  our  faces  never  dare. 

Dwells  it  in  darkness  ?     Do  ye  find  it  there  ? 

Is  it  a  Bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie  V 
Is  it  a  Mouth  to  kiss  our  weeping  dry  ? 
Is  it  a  Hand  to  still  the  pulse's  leap  ? 
Is  it  a  Voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep? 
Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  anywhere. 
Dwells  it  in  Darkness ?     Do  ye  find  it  there  ? 

KiCHARD  Le  GaLLIENNE. 


By  the  time  Helen  readied  her  lodgings, 
Night  was  spreading   its  wings  over  the 
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land.  She  pushed  open  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  found  it  in  total  darkness.  The 
fire  had  burnt  itself  out  in  the  grate, 
only  a  handful  of  cold  ashes  remained. 
Groping  about  in  the  all-pervading  gloom, 
she  found  her  matches,  and  lit  a  candle. 
As  she  did  so,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
white  face  in  the  glass.  She  shuddered 
like  one  who  sees  an  evil  thing. 

'  Remember,'  she  whispered,  as  though 
nerving  herself  to  some  great  task,  '  she 
trusted  you.  Remember!'  Then  the 
shuddering  fit  swept  over  her  again.  She 
looked  fearfully  around  the  room  in  the 
flickering  light.  '  God  help  me,'  she 
prayed,  '  I  am  but  a  coward,  after  all.' 

A  baffled,  hopeless  look  came  into  her 
eyes  like  that  of  a  hare  pressed  hard  by 
the  hunters.     The  mists  of  passion    had 
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all  cleared  away  now  ;  the  reaction  had  set 
in.  In  the  agony  of  her  sonl  she  swept 
away  all  her  illusions  as  though  they  had 
been  cobwebs,  and  saw  herself  with  piti- 
less eyes — false  to  her  friend,  false  to 
herself,  false  to  him. 

Ay,  false  to  him,  false  to  his  truest  inter- 
ests, for  she  knew  if  she  did  this  thing,  she 
wouldbringhim  evilandnot  good,  she  would 
be  a  clog  upon  him  and  drag  him  down.  The 
world  is  lenient  enough  where  a  man  is  con- 
cerned, and  if  that  man  be  rich  and  titled  it 
will  shut  its  eyes  discreetly  to  many  things 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  tolerate.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  even  the  world 
cannot  ignore,  and  one  of  them  is  a  hus- 
band's open  desertion  of  his  wife  for  the  wife 
of  some  other  man.  Thatis  a  species  of  double 
offence  it  never  forgets.     It  may  condone 
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— not  the  woman,  of  course,  she  is  irre- 
trievably lost,  whether  penitent  or  im- 
penitent, whether  sinned  ao^ainst  or  sin- 
ning, for  her  there  is  no  possible  return 
— but  it  may  forgive  the  man  if  in  time 
he  repents,  and  returns  to  the  wife  whom 
he  has  wronged,  but  even  then  it  never 
forgets.  The  remembrance  of  his  wrong- 
doing clings  to  him  like  a  burr  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

In  the  cold  light  of  reason,  with  a  brain 
no  longer  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  pas- 
sion, she  saw  this  and  shuddered. 

'  I  should  bring  a  curse  upon  him  and 
not  a  blessing,'  she  moaned.  '  It  is  for  his 
sake  as  well  as  for  hers.  When  the  irre- 
vocable is  done,  he  will  return  to  her 
and  forget ;  but  so  long  as  I  live  he 
will  never   forget.      There    is    no    other 
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way.  And  yet — Oli !  God  lielp  me  V 
Her  eyes  wandered  round  the  cheerless, 
dimly-lighted  room  until  they  rested  on 
her  desk,  which  stood  upon  a  side-table 
beneath  the  '  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.' 
It  seemed  to  remind  her  of  some  half- 
forgotten  duty.  Mechanically  she  lifted  it, 
and  carried  it  towards  the  light.  Drawing 
up  a  chair  she  sat  down  and  took  up  a 
pen  to  w^rite.  But  before  she  had  dipped 
it  in  the  ink,  it  fell  from  her  hand. 

'  Better  not,'  she  whispered,  '  better  not. 
One  false  step  and  then — all  will  be  over. 
They  need  never  know — the  sacrifice  will 
be  greater  thus.' 

She  bowed  her  head  down  upon  the 
desk  as  if  in  prayer.  This,  then,  was  to 
be  her  sacrifice,  this  the  crowning  con- 
summation    of    her   love ;     to    lay    down 
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her  poor,  tempest-tossed  life,  with  its 
wearinesses  and  sorrows,  for  a  dear  one's 
sake.  To  her  eager,  sacrificial  spirit,  to 
her  fervent  yearnino;  to  atone,  it  seemed 
so  small  a  thing. 

How  long  she  remained  thus  she  knew 
not.  The  minutes  wore  themselves  slowly 
on,  the  solitary  candle  flickered  in  its 
socket,  the  wind  rattled  the  casement  and 
swept  up  the  valley  with  a  weird  moaning 
sound  like  a  lamentation  for  the  dead. 
Yet  still  she  sat  there  motionless,  her  face 
downwards  on  the  open  desk,  fighting 
out  the  last  battle  of  her  love  and  her 
despair. 

When  at  length  she  lifted  her  head,  a 
light  shone  in  her  eyes  strong  and  clear, 
the  light  of  a  great  resolve.  Her  face  was 
pale,  calm,  resolute,  like  the  face  of  one 
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Avlio  has  been  tlirougli  the  deep  waters  and 
at  hist  found  peace. 

She  arose,  locked  up  the  desk,  and  put 
on  her  hat  and  cloak.  She  moved  slowly, 
like  one  who  is  guided  by  some  unseen 
irresistible  hand.  There  was  no  vacilla- 
tion in  her  movements,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.  She  blew  out  her  candle  and 
went  outside.  In  the  little  passage  she 
met  Mrs.  Polgelly,  bonneted  and  shaAvled, 
just  returning  from  a  day's  marketing  at 
Camelford. 

'What,  going  out  again  to-night?'  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  woman,  in  astonish- 
ment. '  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you — it's 
a-blowin'  up  hard  for  a  fearful  storm.  I 
have  only  just  got  home  in  time.  The 
wind  blew  so  over  them  moors  there  was 
no  getting  along  no  hoAv.     Now  do   stay 
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ill,  and  I'll  liave  your  supper  ready  in  a 

jiffy-' 

'  Only  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,'  said 
Helen,  gently,  'just  a  run  down  towards 
the  sea.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.     You  know  that  I  love  a  storm.' 

'  Well,  you  must  be  careful,'  said  Mrs. 
Polgelly,  doubtfully,  '  and  don't  go  too 
far;  them  cliffs  is  mighty  dangerous  of  a 
dark  night,  one  step  and  you're  over.' 

Helen  thanked  her  for  her  warning,  and 
went  on. 

Coming  from,  the  light  the  darkness 
seemed  to  rise  like  a  black  wall  on  every 
side.  But  as  she  went  down  the  road  her 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  all-pervad- 
ing gloom,  and  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  gate  of  the  field  which  leads 
to  the  cliffs  above  the  sea.     It  was  a  wild, 
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grand  night.  Even  here,  tlirongh  the  noise 
of  the  wind  she  conld  hear  the  distant  roar 
of  the  waves  as  they  came  crashing  in 
npon  the  rocks. 

Presently  she  came  to  the  arid  tract  of 
hind  above  Trevalga  slate  quarry.  There 
was  nothing  now  between  her  and  the 
open  sea.  The  storm  burst  upon  her  with 
all  its  force.  The  wind  tore  and  shrieked 
along  the  cliffs  like  the  supreme  agonies 
of  a  lost  soul,  battling  against  her  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  keep  her  feet.  The 
rain-drops  carried  by  the  storm  smote 
upon  her  face,  stinging  it  like  whip-cord. 
Yet  through  it  all  she  could  hear  the 
raging  and  tossing  of  the  waves  on  the 
coast  beneath.  And  over  all  the  brood- 
ing, darkness  hung  like  a  pall.  Onward 
she  pressed,  scarce  heeding  the  violence 
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of  the  storm,  so  full  was  she  of  the  stead- 
fast purpose  in  her  heart  ....  Onward, 
stumbling  over  the  sodden  clumps  of 
coarse  grass,  drawing  ever  nearer  to  the 
cruel  sea  .  .  .  Onward,  until  she  came  to 
the  bold  headland  beloAv  Trevalga,  where 
the  great  black  rocks  cut  sheer  downward 
into  the  raging  waves.  She  knew  the 
spot  Avell.  Often  on  bright,  summer  days 
she  had  looked  down  into  the  black  abyss 
— looked  down  and  shuddered. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  jagged  edge  she 
crept,  battling  against  the  Avind  which 
thrust  her  back,  deafened  by  the  roar  of 
the  tempest,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her 
feet.  The  wind  caught  her  hat,  and 
whirled  it  far  out  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  The  shuddering  horror  swept 
over   her   again  .  .  .  She   paused,  poised 
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on  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm,  like  the 
incarnate  genius  of  the  storm. 

'  For  his  sake !'  she  murmured,  and  set 
her  trembling  lips.  '  For  his  sake  !  Oh, 
God,  accept  the  sacrifice  !' 

Then  she  spread  her  arms,  like  a  bird 
pluming  its  wings  for  flight,  and  fell — 
fell — fell  to  where  the  mighty  Atlantic 
beat  upon  the  rocks  three  hundred  feet 
below. 


VOL.  III. 
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L'ENVOI. 

Was  the  sacrifice  in  vain  ? 

To  answer  this ,  let  us  bridge  over  ten  years. 

Once  more  it  is  Sunday  morning  in 
Heathcote  Churcli.  A  new  clergyman 
occupies  the  Rector's  stall,  for  Algernon 
Portal  is  a  Colonial  Bishop  now.  In  the 
family  pew  of  carved  oak,  surrounded  by 
monuments  of  Heathcotes  dead  and  gone, 
with  the  subdued  light  from  stained  glass 
falling  upon  their  heads,  Sir  Raglan 
Heathcote  and  his  wife  are  kneeling, 
and  with  them  are  two  little   boys.     Sir 
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Raglan  has  broadened  somewhat,  and 
become  a  trifle  bald  ;  otherwise  he  looks 
much  as  of  yore.  He  is  a  popular  land- 
lord now,  who  spends  large  sums  upon 
drainage  and  repairs,  who  builds  model 
cottages  on  his  estate,  and  is  understood 
to  be  much  interested  in  the  better  hous- 
ing of  the  working-classes.  He  repre- 
sents his  Division  of  the  county  in 
Parliament,  and  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  a  type  of  all  that  a  country  member 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be.  And  his 
wife,  who  kneels  by  his  side,  wears  a 
look  of  quiet  happiness  on  her  gentle 
face  as  she  thanks  God  from  her  heart 
for  His  goodness  and  loving-kindness  to 
her  and  to  all  men. 

Do   they  ever  think   of  one  who  knelt 
for   a   brief  space    under   the    shadoAv  of 

s2 
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yonder  pillar  ?  Do  they  ever  give  a 
thought  to  a  lonely  grave  on  the  bleak 
Cornish  coast,  over  which  the  grass  grows 
rankly  and  the  sea-gulls  scream?  Per- 
haps ;  but  if  so,  the  subject  is  never 
mentioned  between  them.  PerhajDS  not; 
for  they  are  happy  now  in  a  quiet,  jog- 
trot way,  and  do  not  care  to  intrude  upon 
their  present  happiness  unpleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  past. 

So  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 

Has  not  some  one  said  somewhere  that 
the  sorrows  of  half  the  world  are  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  the  other  half? 

THE  END. 


London :  Printed  hy  Duncan  Macdonald,  Blenheim  House,  W» 
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country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN ;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  ttra  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Olobe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  ani  pro luctive  genius  is  amply  exemplifled  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  Action  were  more  happily  interwoven  " — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  everj'  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preservea  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  anyone  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fac. 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  action."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags.*' — Sandny  Times. 

"'The -Laird  of  Norlaw"  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
exquisite  of  modern  now e\s."— Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  G-retton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  tl>e  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended  It 
ia  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  TQ9.V'—Athenxum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  th'^e 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  oniinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction.'— i/ornin^  Post 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  genera,]  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Misa 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  v?ork,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenseuvn. 
"This  ia  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull 

'A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
B^iwa^'—Illmtrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"  '  AdSle  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  c\ose"—At?ienoeum. 

" '  A.dfele  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
•^John  Bull. 

"  'Ad^e'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
novel ' ' — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.'" 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  »iense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  teaut'if nV— Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  &\ithoT."^Saturday  Pieview. 


XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  M(  ney  '  to  readers  in  ffearch  of  a  good  novel.    Tho 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .4ttena«m. 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library.  " — Lancet. 

"This  ia  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  tlrst  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — At/ien<€uin. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  tho 
Btudy." — Athenceum. 

"  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  •gov^eiT.'"— Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instrao- 
tive." — Athenceiim. 

"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  t6l±"— Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  if  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  haU-mark  of  genius  " — Quarterly  Review 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture,  it  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  80  we  intend  it" — The  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  Uvea  that  will  be  fuller  of  ia- 
Btruction,  interest,  and  consolatioa"— Soiurday  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA^S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  ef  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experienre  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Atfierueum. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded-"— J/bminfl'  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour,"— i^osfc 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  l&sV—Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  "Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  "We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  wiU  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes"  is, a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— .4</ien(«wn. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/omtny  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook."— Morning  Post. 

"'A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  verj'  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welV— Times. 
""We  recojnmend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
bixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepesi  nuiaan 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelingB.^—Athenaum. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEIVIAN." 

•'  •  Tbe  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  roputation  aa  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aiheiucam 

*  •  I'he  Woman's  Kingdom'  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  aro 
ma-<ierpieces.     Edmv,  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— i/^or7?tn^  Post. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  noveL  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quar^eWy  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAC   DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readera"— Timej. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  amoag  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
Buccessful  noveUst"- Z>a%  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"'The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series.  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 


XL VI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  'The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford."  "—Times. 
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XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

•'This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— Saturday  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
•:yhich  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate   records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
•  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  h.\xmo\iT.'"—Athenceum. 


LL—YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— ?%«  Times. 
'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — . 


LII.— LORD    BRACKENBURY.   • 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

'•  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  hook."— At/ienoEum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  ia  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— 3Ti7ne«. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OP 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  wiU  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet." — The  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH   THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.   E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  '  Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 
Saturday  Review, 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  bs 
JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  intorestin^  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  ahouiida  in  incident 
both  -well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

'  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  greying  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athcnmum. 

••  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
Buccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  Engii&h  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written^ 
true  hearted,  and  altogether  practical  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady- 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  po." — Examiner. 

*  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity   and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  fs- 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Foit. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

""We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English."— Athenspum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  meriis  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
Btamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

«' 'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness  " — Atlenieum. 

'■ '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  maaterpiecea    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 

STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful" — Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  channing  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  BuapeDse  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  witkout  a  fault."— y^g  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenceum. 
"This  book  is  writteu  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax."     The 
Bpirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  "—Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whi  jh  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
■of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  Bpivit"— Examiner 

••rt  most  charming  story." — Standard 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist."— 2)ai7!/  Mms. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard, 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th-^  graceful  sketches  m 
this  work.  .  uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
.all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly."— CAwiied  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 7%e  Times. 

'There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— Athenaeum. 

"  A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  ia  natural 
and  c'.e&v."—]iiorning  Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM   SLICK,   THE   CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  ill  One  Volume^  Frontispiece^  and  Uniformly  Bounds  Price  6s* 
NATUEE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  uf  fun  and  fancy." Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  flrst  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other— instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhaltiug  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  &-gouig."— Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  th© 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
Buit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenxum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongua  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  •  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  moat 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  ita 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utilits"— Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam  '  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
tiansatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  aa  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathau  The  anomahes  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified."— /o^n  Bull. 

'•  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers  '  The 
Americana  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Post. 
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WOEKS    BY 

MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

Each  ill  One  Volume,  Frontisjnece,  and  Uniformly  Bounds  Price  5s, 


ADAM  GKAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

••  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  ita 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— -if ornmg 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  diitiuctiiess  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novQls."— Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  ia 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worch  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— rimes. 


AGNES. 


••  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." —Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  adoairable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/ormng^  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

•• '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
Vfith  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  " — Times. 


PHGEBE,  JUNIOR« 

'This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drsiwn."— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A.  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Btruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturd"y  Rniew 
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WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,   LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece^  and  Uniformly  Bounds  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  IIOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenieum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  oul  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Pa//  Mall  Oazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neus. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  tbe  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outsida  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— Examiner. 


EOBERT  FALCONER. 

•"  Robert  Falconer' is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenmum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— ASa/urday 
Recitw. 

"This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News 

" '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Rn-ieic 

"The  dialogues  in  '  Hobert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Sj)tctat<jr. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

'♦A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."- Tf/zies 

"There  are  m>iny  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athevt'um. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  thS  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donali" — Morning  Post. 

•'  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  tbe  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating.' — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

'"Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  bumour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenxum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
dnced  " — Scotsman. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Post. 
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EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusaL  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— i/orninsr  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  con&ol&tion." —Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— <Specto<or. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORUY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet"— J^e  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review, 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  timo,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  \iod^y—Athen(jeum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

•'  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— <Sito»dard 
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THE   AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY    FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  snch,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children.  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings  j 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenceum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  Hfe  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
ind  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
jonages." — Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  EngHsh  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic, 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  storj--  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foohshness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  '  fine  '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER, 

By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

author  of  'a  rainbow  at  night.' 


"  This'is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  haa 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  pohtics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 


"  Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  '  The 
First  Violin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well -written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

" '  A  March  in  the  Ranks '  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character." — Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  VERA,'  '  BLUE  ROSES,*  Etc. 

'  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.  Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like  faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  "  Promessi  Sposi."  Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  as  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses  "  from  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  to  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

'  "  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Proven9al  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

'  In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  "  Vera  "  has  gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.  The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  full  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

By  xMRS.  ALEXANDER. 


" '  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  leasi,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written  ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  '  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  those  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesting  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  tbe  '  Crooked  Path '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  hei'self  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  well-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  exigencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 

"  The  title  of  '  A  Crooked  Path  '  is  certainly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing  of 
the  subtle  and  crafty  sort.  In  spite  of  the  subject,  the  tone  is  thoroughly 
good  and  healthy,  and,  which  is  a  great  merit,  the  event  through  which  the 
destiny  of  the  heroine  takes  its  unexpected  turn  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  to 
cast  no  shadow  of  its  coming  before  it,  and  to  take  the  reader  thoroughly 
by  surprise." — Guardian. 


ONE    REASON    WHY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

"  Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Beatrice  Whitby  in  '  One  Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however, 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their 
instructress.  '  Bay '  and  '  Elhe  '  are  charmingly  natural  additions  to  the 
children  of  novel-land ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  period  when  one  dreads  a 
death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  unfulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with  '  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  " — Graphic. 

"  In  the  new  book  again,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  children  are  admirably 
portrayed.  In  the  presentation  of  these  faulty  but  charming  little  pickles 
the  author  unquestionably  scores  her  highest  success.  But,  though  she  has 
struck  out  no  new  line  in  her  latest  story.  Miss  Whitby  has  written  a  cleverer 
and  more  thoughtful  book." — Literary  World. 

"  Every  page  of  '  One  Reason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh  vigorous 
mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  on  subject, 
but  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear, 
expressive,  and  often  rhythmic." — Scotsman. 
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MAHME    NOUSIE 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing 
it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty 
prematurely  faded  with  trouble  and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked 
with  the  gaudy  colours  which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro 
blood  in  its  veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the 
island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the  best  that  money  can 
give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the 
shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a 
position,  she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have 
her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they 
both  remained  |  faithful  unto  death.'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of 
people  he  is  writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things  for  those 
they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to  charm,  which  is  often 
■lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturday  Review. 


THE   IDES   OF   MARCH 

By  G.  M.  ROBINS. 

*  "  The  Ides  of  March  "  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its 
interest  upon  anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  behef  that  a 
family  curse  will  take  effect  unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The 
compHcations  which  arise  from  this  son's  being  really  in  love  with  a  girl 
■whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend.  Captain  Disney,  very  badly,  and 
getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the  same  Cap- 
tain Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  ofunding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the 
Women's  Sanitary  League  really  funny.' — Literary  World. 

I  It  is  entertaining  throughout  and  really  racy  in  parts.  The  plot  is  new, 
being  built  up  on  an  old  prophecy  which  the  father  of  the  hero,  Major  West- 
morland, found,  and  upon  which  he  developed  a  mania.  It  foretold  vague 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  to  their  house  when  there  should  be  an  only 
son,  who  should  have  "ner  wife  ne  childer"  when  the  new  moon  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  March.  However,  no  harm  is  done ;  for,  after  some  trouble,  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  all  are  made  equally  happy.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

'  "  The  Ides  of  March,"  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us 
merrily  on,  and  not  without  a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle.  We 
will  not  forestall  the  story,  only  saying  that  the  surroundings  of  the  hero,  con- 
sisting of  unconventional  yet  thoroughly  nice  people,  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
that  the  author  knows  when  and  how  to  give  us  a  wholesome  laugh.' — Guardian. 
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PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

By  BEATKICE  WHITBY. 


'•The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  its  only  noteworthy  defect  being  a 
certain  want  of  ease  in  some  of  the  conversations  which  are  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate, too  literary,  and  wanting  in  the  light  turns  of  true  colloquy.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  faii-ly  familiar  one, — the  rebellion  of  a  spirited  girl  against  a 
match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ; 
her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
'part  of  the  property ';  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real 
dramatic  skill,  that  the  thing  against  which  her  whole  nature  had  risen  in 
revolt  has  become  the  one  desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to 
each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self-willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has 
arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with  his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly- 
balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but  perhaps  the 
author's  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home, 
wears  so  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
one  man  who  knows  her  secret.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  '  Part 
of  the  Property '  on  the  grounds  above  indicated,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
novel  in  which  tkere  is  not  a  trace  of  slipshod  work." — Spectator. 


CASPAE  BEOOKE'S  DAUGHTER 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 


"' Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter '  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same 
hand — ^perhaps  better.  Certain  bits  may  strike  a  sceptic  as  far-fetched  and 
improbable.  '  What's  the  odds,  however,'  so  long  as  the  reader  is  amused — 
especially  where  fiction  is  concerned?  And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  badly 
amused,  interested,  or  whatever  the  right  term  may  be  to  express  the  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  o*  a  book  like  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter.'  It  is  not  of  the 
sort  that  has  much  really  marked  origiriality  or  force  of  style,  yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar 
himself  might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig,  or  something  else  equally  annoying. 
His  daughter,  too — the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some 
hands  have  been  really  tedious.  Both  will  pass,  however,  and  more — though 
had  there  been  another  line  about  them  we  cannot  say  what  our  verdict  would 
have  been.  As  it  is,  the  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation — a  daughter 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to  another  on  account  of  their  '  incompati- 
bility'— are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well  as  the  husband's  part  is 
treated  with  feeling  and  reticence — qualities  which  towards  the  end  disappear 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  characteristics  there  are,  intended  mostly  to  be  of 
the  day  and  hour,  whom  one  finds  on  further  acquaintance  a  little  superficial 
and  not  over- vital.  Yet  it  is  a  story  in  some  ways — not  in  all — above  the 
average." — Athenceum. 
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JANET 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Janet '  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels ;  perhaps  the 
ablest  book  of  the  kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series ; 
and  its  ability  is  all  the  more  striking  because,  while  the  character  material  is 
so  simple,  it  is  made  to  yield,  without  any  forced  manipulation,  a  product  of 
story  which  is  rich  in  strong  dramatic  situations." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"  Mrs,  Oliphant's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  despite  her  extraordi- 
nary— and,  one  would  think,  exhausting — industry,  '  Janet '  may  fairly  rank 
among  the  best  of  her  recent  productions.  The  characters  are  clearly  and 
vigorously  drawn ;  the  interest  in  the  story  is  well-sustained  to  the  end ;  and 
the  style  is  as  careful  and  finished — as  we  wish  some  other  novelists'  styles 
were." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  '  Janet '  is  really  an  exciting  story,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  plot 
and  incident  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  recent  novels. 
The  character  sketches,  though  slight,  are  nearly  all  very  clever,  and  worthy 
of  their  authorship," — Queen. 


A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT 

By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC. 


"  In  common,  we  should  imagine,  with  a  large  circle  of  novel-readers,  we 
have  been  rather  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  M.  E.  Le 
Clerc,  the  author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,'  would  produce  a  successor  to 
that  singularly  interesting  and  charming  tale.  After  a  long  time,  though  not 
longer  than  should  be  taken  by  a  novelist  who  keeps  an  artistic  conscience, 
the  successor  has  arrived  under  the  title  of  '  A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  and  though 
it  certainly  lacks  the  romantic  and  dramatic  character,  combined  with  the 
flavour  of  a  fascinating  period,  which  gave  special  distinction  to  its  forerunner, 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  essential  matters  of  construction,  portraiture,  and 
style." —  Graphic. 

"  Thanks  to  an  interesting  plot  and  a  graphic  as  well  as  refined  manner, 
'  A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  when  once  commenced,  will  not  readily  be  laid  aside. 
It  treats  chiefly  of  the  fortunes  of  an  old  family,  lords  of  the  soil  in  a  county 
called  Elmshire,  and,  although  confined  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle, 
contains  the  elements  of  a  thrilling  domestic  drama.  Without  deluging  the 
reader  with  the  pages  of  commonplace,  too  often  employed  in  describing  the 
life  of  a  family  circle,  the  author  makes  of  each  of  the  unlucky  Stapletons  a 
living  being  whose  individuality  remains  distinct  from  first  to  last,  while  the 
sympathy  of  all  will  be  enlisted  by  the  heroine,  the  charming  and  much-tried 
Betty,  ller  love  for  her  scapegrace  brother  Rupert  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  a  tale  which  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  pure  and  genuinely  natural  fiction." — Morning  Post. 
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